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Art,  1^.  MAr^t.  j^een  of  Scots  vindicated.  By^yohn  Whit- 
.fuksr^i  B..  Jjlf.jiuthor  of  the  Hijtory  of  Manckefler  \  .and  ReHor 
>  ^  Ruan-XdOnyhorne,  Cormvall,  8vo.  3  vols.  1 8s,  boards, 
t  Murray,  l^ndon;  Creech,  Edinburgh.  1787. 

..  .  .  • 

Xj^ljEN,  after  the  Ihock  of  domeftic  diflenfions,  or  the 
yy,  horrors  of  civil  war,  a  triumphant  fa£tion  have  made 
fh'«r  way  to  the  plenitude  ojf  power,  tHe  commonwealth  at 
large  is  I'ubjefted  by  their  arms,  or  fubmits  to  their  autho¬ 
rity.  Their  dominion  extends  not  only  oyer  the  lives  and 
fortunes,  but  over  the  opinions  alfo,  of  the  citizens ;  theit 
influence,  not  confined  to  their  cotemporaries,  extends  to 
pofterity ;  and  the  characters  of  thofe  who  figured  in  public 
.  life' will  receive  luftre  or  fliade  according  as  they  vvert; 
friendly  or  inimical  to  the  prevailing  faftion.  Tirhe  orily^ 
the  great  revealer  of  fecrets,  draws  the  veil  from  the  feene 
of  fidion  or  impofture ;  and  that  hiflorical  criticifra  which 
belongs  to.  enlightened  times,  which  weighs  evidence' and 
'  inveftigates  fa^s,  reverfcs  the  judgment  of  pall .  ages,  and 
^  reftor^  truth  to  the  records  of  hiftory.  ,  ■  ' 

When,  in  confequence,  of  the  new  arrangements  intro^ 
duced  by  Seryius  Tullius,  the  conllitution  of  Rome  had  be- 
'  corheariftocratical,Tarquin,  fucceedihgto  thethrone,  made 
it  the  great  object  of  his  reign  to  exalt  the  regal  power  oij; 
the.  ruins  of  the  ariilocracy,  and  concerted  proje^  -ioF  dm 
which  the  . oppofition  of  the  nobles,  aided  by  fome 
Emg.'RiBv.  Vol.X.  lulv  I'fS'i.  Jd-  unex- 
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unexpcfted  incidents,  totally  defeated,  and  deprived  him  of 
his  crown.  The  ariftocratical  party,  fucceecling  to  offices 
and  dignities,  endeavoured  to  blaft  the  chara£\er  of  the  de¬ 
throned  monarch  ;  the  Roman  hiftorians  continued  and  em- 
bellifhed  the  theme  of  declamation ;  and  twenty  centuries 
were  to  clapfe  before  an  enlightened  and  philofophical  judge 
of  hiftory  *  was  to'rcltorc  the  lajY  of  the  Roman  kings  \6 
his  juU  reputation  of  a  brave  warrior  and  an  able  politidai^.'" 

In  the  itruggle  of  religious  and  political  factions  in  Ciireat- 
Britain,  during  the  laft  century,  the  republican  party  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  the  monarch  was^  beheaded. and  thejeeptre  broken  ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  owing  to  the  lublcquent  reftoration  of 
the  royal  line,  the'  mikleft  and  gentleft  of  Englifli  princes 
would  have  been  reprelented  in  hiftory  as  a  tyrant  and  an 
oppreflbr ;  rebels  and  traitors  would  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  lift  of  fiime,  and  compared  to  the  heroes  aird  patriots  of 
antiquity. 

If  the  American  rebellion  had  been  quelled  by  the  Britifli 
forces,  and  the  revolted  colonies  had  lubmitted  to  the  mo¬ 
ther-country,  Wafliington,  Adams,  Hancock,,  and  the  othei* 
leaders  in  the  confpiracy,  inftead  of  furnifhing  a  theme  of 
panegyric,  or  finding  an  honourable  place  in  hiftory, 'would 
have  ranked  among  tlVofe  unfortunate  confpirators,  \Vho  are 
only  remembered  to  their  reproach,  and  recorded-  to  their 
infamy. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  parties  merely  political  ifi  dif- 
pofing  of  charaftef  and  reputation  among  tHcir.  friends  and 
foes.  But  when  religious  zeal  blends  its  frenzy  with  the  fpi- 
fit  of  faftion,  the  effeft  is  proportionate  to  the  caufe ;  the 
wildell  fufpicions  are  recorded  as  facred  truths,  and  the 
chimeras  of  fancy  adopted  as  diftates  of  reafon.  From  the 
combined  influence  of  thefe  deceiving  fpirits  a  queen  of  Scot¬ 
land  has  been  found  guilty  of  murder,  by  forged  letters, 
which  would  have  been  reprobated  in  any  court  of  law  ;  and 
by  a  tale,  which  w’ould  have  been  rejefted  in  the  nurfery,  a 
prince  of  Wales  was  believed,  for  half  a  century,  to'  have 
iffued  from  a  warming  pan !  • 

Thefe  obfervations,  which  may  be  verified  in  the  page  of 
univerfal  hiftory,  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  ftory  of 
the  celebrated  but  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Thei 
triumph  of  her  enemies  was  fo  complete,  after  the  fatal  re- 
▼erfe  of  her  affairs,  that  no  defence  of  her  charafter  was 
fiiffered  to  appear.  *  Lefley,  bifhop  of  Rofs,  wrote  a  vin- 
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dication  of  the  honour  of  his  injured  fovereign,  but  it  was 
loon  fupprefled  by  the  violence  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At 
the  fame  time,  Buchanan's  Detection,  that  elegant  fabri¬ 
cation  of  falfehood,  received  every  recommendation  that 
the  royal  authority  could  bellow.  It  was  prefented  in 
form  to  Elizabeth,  and  carefully  circulated  by  the  induftry 
of  her  minifters,  at  a  period  when  both  religious  and  po¬ 
litical  prejudices  gave  lingular  force  to  the  .acculation. 
While  the  reputation  of  Mary  was  affaulted  on  every  fide 
by  artful  addrefles  to  the  public,  no  appeal  in  her  defence 
was  fuffered  to  be  heard.  The  letters,  Ibnnets,  and  con - 
trafts,  were  received  implicitly  as  authentic  teftimonics  of 
Mary’s  guilt ;  the  public  opinion  became  fixed  without 
examination ;  and  the  calumny  of  the  day  was  recorded 
in  the  page  of  hiftory.’ 

‘  After  a  revolution  of  near  two  hundred  years,  Mr. Good-: 
all,  keeper  of  the  advocate’s  library,  an  acute  man,  con- 
verlant  with  records,  and  in  the  habit  of  referring  aflcr- 
tions  to  authorities.  Hepped  forward  in  defence  of  the 
injured  Mary,  and  made  vigorous  attempts  to  wipe  off  the 
afperfions  of  two  centuries.  He  entered  into  an  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  letters  and  Ibnnets  afcribed  to  Mary,  and 
proved  them  to  be  forgeries  by  arguments  calculated  to 
operate  conviction  on  every  unprejudiced  mind.  Yet 
fuch  was  the  obllinate  bigotry  or  credulity  of  the  times, 
that  this  ingenious  work  made  its  way  flowly  into  the 
world,  and  its  merits  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  devoted 
partizans  of  Mary.  The  hillofies  of  England  by  Mr.Hume, 
and  of  Scotland  by  Dr.  Robertfon,  the  authors  of  which, 
had  adopted  a  fyftem  very  different  from  Mr.  Goodall, 
gave  new  celebrity  to  this  controverfy.  The  nation  flood 
fufpchded  between  the  authority  of  great  names  and  the 
prejudices  of  pall  ages  on  the  one  fide,  and  a  new  name 
and  new  arguments  on  the  other,  when  Mr.  Tytler  arofe. 
He  followed  the  famp  path  which  Mr.Goodall  had  opened. 

To  ufe  the  expreffions  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  “  he  generally 
made  ufe  of  his  weapons;  he  brightened  up  lome,  he 
ftrengthened  others;  with  thefe,  and  with  his  ovv'n,  he 
drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  field.  Dr.  Robertfon  quitted 
it  direClly.  Mr.Hume,  who  had  never  replied  to  an  ad- 
verfary  before,  rallied,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years ; 
but  he  touched  upon  the  caufe  of  Mary  in  a  Angle  point 
only.  Mr.  Tytler  advanced  upon  him  again  in  a  poll- 
fcript  to  a  new  edition  of  his  work ;  and  Mr.  Hume  re¬ 
tired  finally  with  Dr.  Robertfon.  Mr.  Tytler  defervedly 
gained  great  honour  by  the  conteft;  only  his  fuccels 
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‘‘  feems  to  have  injured  his  mafter’s  reputation.  The 
<<  glory  was,  in  no  fmall  meafure,  Mr.  Gooclall’s  own.  Yet 
llieh  is  the  capricioufnels  of  fame,  that  the  laurels  are 
‘‘  ftill  fhading  the  brow  of  Mr.  Ty tier,  while  the  original 
proprietor  is  almolt  forgotten.  It  is  a  jufticc  clue  to  the 
memories  of  illullrious  niafters,  hot  to  let  their  names  be 
loft  in  the  fucceeding  fplendotir  of  their  icholars,  when 
a  large  fhare  of  that  IplendoUr  is  derived  from  the  matters 
themfelves.*’ 

‘  The  belief  of  Mary’s  innocence  now  beginning  to  pre- 
<  vail,  Dr.  Stuart,  about  four  years  ago,  wrote  a  regular 

*  and  popular  hiftory  of  her  reign,  modelled  upon  the  au- 
‘  thority  of  records,  and  vindicating  the  charadfer  of  the 
‘  queen.  Flufhed  with  the  unexpeded  fucccefs  w'hich  it 

*  met  with,  both  in  England  apd  Scotland,  and  in  the  true 
^  fpirit  of  hiftorical  gallantry.  Dr.  Stuart  challenged  Dr.Ro- 

*  bertfon,  the  preceding  hiftorian  of  her  reign,  to  come  for- 
f  ward  from  the  retreat  which  he  had  kept  lb  long,  and 

*  either  to  juftify  or  retract  his  Handers  againft  the  Scottilh 
f  queen.  “  But  the  doctor,”  fays  Mr.  Whitaker,  ‘‘  was 

too  prudent  to  accept  the  challenge.  He  had  gained  his 
firtt  honours  in  hiftorical  compofition  from  that  very  hil- 
tory.  Thele,  indeed,  had  withered  on  his  head;  but  he 
might  lofe  them  entirely  in  attempting  to  freflien  them. 
The  nation  was  no  longer  in  that  nigh  ftate  of  fadftion  in 
‘‘  which  it  ftood  when  he  publiftied  tirft.  And  to  retraft 
what  he  had  faid  ,could  not  be  expefted  from  that  mea- 
fure  of  generofity  which  ordinarily  falls  to  the  lhare  of 
“  man.” 

It  was  the  perufal  of  Dr.  Stuart’s  hiftory  that  induced 
Mr.  Whitaker,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Manchefter,  to  examine  the  evidence  on  w^hich  the*  W'hble 
controverfy  is  founded.  The  refult  was,  that  his  inquifitive 
eye  difeerned  many  particulars  concerning  the  letters,  fon- 
nets,  and  contrafts,  totally  overlooked  by  former  inquirers, 
which  woiikl  ferye  to  vindicate  more  fully  the  charadter  of  a 
queen  to  whom  this  kingdom  ow^es  lo  much  in  reparation 
for  two  centuries  of  unremitted  obloquy. 

To  underftand  the  important  controverfy  now^  before  the 
public,  it  is  requifite  that  w-e  take  a  yiew^  of  the  charafter 
of  Mary,  and  the  ftate  of  parties  in  Scotland  during  her 
reign*  The*  following  portrait  of  the  Scottilli  queen  is 
drawn  with  a  juft  and  mafterly  pencil : 

•  With  fuch  a  fca  of  commotions,  Mary  may  feem,  at  firft  view,  to 
htve  been  little  qualified  to  contend,  either  from  nature  or  from  edu- 
iation.  Young,  beauiifal,  and  accomplilhed,  ihe  had  already  fat  upon 
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tfic  throne  of  France.  She  there  became  the  center  to  a  large  circle, 
«  She  appeared  in  it  with  a  propriety  that  was  acknowledged,  and  with 
®  a'gracefulnefs  that  was  applauded,  by  all.  She  was  the  peculiar  orna- 
II  m’ent  of  one  of  the  politeft  courts  in  Europe.  But  her  foul  was  fupe- 
W  rior  even  to  fuch  a  date  of  admiration  as  this.  This  had  charms  to 
fl  gratify  the  generality  of  female  minds  to  the  utmoll  extent  of  their 
It  wilhes.  Mary’s  ambition  was  of  a  more  exalted  kind.  She  wifticd 
S  to  appear  as  a  woman  of  intelledl,  and  to  be  confidcred  as  a  woman  or 
m  tafte.  The  ftrength  of  her  talents  fitted  her  well  for  the  one;  the  high 
S  lk>lifh  which  had  been  given  them,  calculated  her  eminently  for  the 
n  other.  She  therefore  fhone  equally  in  the  drawing-room  and  in  the 
clofct;  in  the  neceffary  formalities  of  ftate,  and  in  the  mental  inter- 
courfes  of  life.  And,  fuperadded  to  all  thefc  qualities,  (he  had,  what 

Jis  fcarcely  ever  united  with  them,  a  native  firmnefs  of  refolution. 

•  From  that  feene  of  admiration  in  France,  however,  fhc  was  foon 
'  called  away,  by  the  death  of  her  hufband,  to  her  native  kingdom  in 
the  north.  She  was  now  to  pafs  from  a  (ituation  of  elegance  and  of 
I  fplendour,  to.  the  very  reign  of  incivility  and  turbulence.  There  moft 
j  of  her  accomplifhments  would  be  loft.  .Elegance  of  tafte  was  little 
known  among  the  Scotch  of  that  period.  The  graces  of  literature  were 
]  little  cultivated.  Barbarifm  feems  fcarcely  to  have  fmoothed  the  natural 
nigged nefs  of  its  brow  among  the  generality  of  them.  Religion  was 
i  certainly  didating  to  all  a  petulant  rodenefsof  fpeech  and  condud ;  and 
1  both  were  prefling  hard  upon  the  heels  of  royalty.  She  was,  unhappily 
too,  of  a  different  opinion  from  the  great  body  of  her  fubjeds  upon  that 
\  one  topic  of  religion  which  now  actuated  almoft  every  ^heart,  and  di- 
^  reded  alnioft  every  tongue,  among  them.  This  was  a  point  on  which 
^  honour  could  never  bend,  and  by  which,  of  all  the  poflible  motives  in 
^  the  world,  the  human  mind  is  moft  ftiffly  ftrung  in  oppofition.  Yet 
k  Mary  had  either  moderation  enough  in  her  fpirit,  ordiferetion  enough 
I  in  her  underftanding,  not  to  attempt  any  innovation  on  the  prevailing 
^  faith  of  proteftantifm.  She  allowed  her  fubjeds  the  full  and  free  exer- 
5  cife  of  their  new  religion.  She  only  challenged  the  fame  indulgence 

i  for  her  own.  Even  this  could  fcarcely  be  permitted  to  her,  from  the 

I  fears  or  from  the  fcruples  of  the  reformers.  They  had  been  long  in 

i  the  habit  of  encountering  the  monfter  of  popery.  They  had,  there- 

I  fore,  worked  themfelves  up  into  a  high  abhorrence  of  its  nature,  and 
I  into  a  lively  dread  of  its  power:  their  paflions  were  violently  in- 
1  flamed  by  that;  their  imaginations  were  perpetually  haunted  by  this; 
j  and'chey  couid  not  let  themfelves  down  to  the  fober  level  of  reafon. 

^  ‘  Mary  was  one  of  thofe  charaders  which  we  meet  with  very  fcldom 

in  the  world  ;  and  which,  whenever  they  appear,  are  applauded  for  their 
j  genci-ofity  by  a  few,  and  condemned  for  their  fimplicity  by  the  many. 
:J  They  have  an  eafy  affiance  of  foul  which  loves  to  repofe  confidence 
?  even  when  confidence  is  weaknefs.  They  thus  go  on,  ftill  confiding, 
and  ftill  confounded  ;  unable' to' check  the  current  of  affiance  that  runs 
ftrong  in  their  bofoms,  and  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  driven  before 
it  in  their  adions  ;  and  all  the  firft  half  of  their  lives  forms  one  conti¬ 
nued  tillue  of  confidences  improperly  placed,  and  of  perfidies  natural  to 
be  expeded.  Such  a  perfon  was  Mary  I  She  once  had  .her  baftaid 
brother  and  bis  adherents  under  her  feet ;  but  too  eafily  forgave  them. 
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She  once  had  all  her  other  rebels. under  the  harrows  of  the  law;  but 
too  readily  releafed  them.  The  former  rofe  in  rebellion,  and  were  de¬ 
feated  ;  the  latter  murdered  her  foreign  fecretary  in  her  prefence,  and 
even  imprifoned  her  own  perfon  in  her  palace ;  and  yet  were  over- 
p  iwered.  by  the  management  of  the  queen  and  the  fidelity  of  her 
peers.  And  (he  not  only  allowed  them  to  return  home  from  their  ba- 
nilhment,  but  reftored  them  to  their  ellates,  reftored  them  to  their  ho-, 
nours,  and  even  reftored  them  to  their  pofts  about  her  court,*  She  thus 
enabled  them  to  repeat  their  rebellions  with  equal  power  and  with 
improved  experience.  In  fo  doing  (he  was  certainly  guilty  of  great 
folly.  Yet  (he  did  even  more  than  this.  She  afterwards  took  the. 
^verbal  ajfurancei  of  the  very  fame  men  in  rebellion  ;  who,  to  be  rebels 
at  firft,  muft  have  previoufly  broken  through  the  ftrongeft  affurances 
that  man  can  give,  even  their  very  oaths;  and  who,  to  be  rebels  again,* 
muft  have  violated  every  additional  obligation  of  gratitude  and  honour.  ' 
Eut  (he  took  their  words  notwithftanding. .  She  relied  upon  them  fo 
implicitly,  as  to  put  her  peiion  into  their  hands.  Then  they  behaved 
juft. as  fuch  ungrateful,  dilhonourable,  and  perjured  wretches  were  fure 
to  behave ;  they  thruft  her  into  a  pnlon ;  they  forced  her  to  refign  her 
crown  ;  they  nominally  placed  her  fon  on  the  throne  i  and  they  really 
fixed  themfelves  upon  it.  By  her  affability,  her  dignity,  and  her  pru¬ 
dence,  (he  won  upon  the  hearts  of  thofe  about  her.  By  their  aid  (he 
efcaped  out  of  prifon ;  (he  efcaped  too  at  a  critical  period,  when  the 
villains  that  detained  her  in  pfilon  were  meditating  their  grand  ftroke 
of  murder  againft  her.  Yet  (he  was  ftill  the  fame  in  this  point.  Her 
late  experience,  very  fevere  as  it  was,  had  not  cured  this  original 
milkinefs  of  her  mind;  (he  was  dill  credulous  in  the  honefty  of  man¬ 


kind,  and  ftill  confident  of  the  fincerity  of  others.  She  raifed  an  army 
in  an  inftaut :  (lie  was  defeated,  however ;  and  (he  again  repeated  the 
nearly  faul  ftroke  of  confidence  as  before.  She  flew  from  the  perfidies 
pf  her  rebels:  (he  threw  herfelfnpon  the  perfidies  of  Elizabeth.  She 
found  Elizabeth  even  more  perfidious  than  they  ;  and  from  this  exer¬ 
tion  of  abufed  confidence  (he  could  never  recover  herfelf  afterwards, 
Isor  let  her  be  too  freely  cenfured  for  all.  In  the  prefent  conftitution 
of  things,  where  the  original  dignity  of  man  is  in  a  perpetual  conflict 
with  the  introduced  Ipirit  of  meannefs,  that  affeClion  of  the  heart 
which  does  it  inoil  credit,  in  reality  becomes  its  greateft  reproach  in 
the  eyes  of  many.  A  generous  confidence  in  the  virtues  of  others  is 
the  inark  of  a  foul  confeious  of  the  energy  of  virtue  in  itfelf,  buoyed 
up  by  its  own  vigour  within,  and  not  yet  drawn  down  by  the  attraction 
of  earth  below. '  Mary's  was  of  this  kind.  Time,  if  time  had  been 
allowed  her,  would  have  forced  her  to  learn  the  neceifary  wifdom  of 
the  world.  The  great  multitude  of  mankind  learn  it  without  the  ai4 
of  time :  they  look  into  their  own  hearts,  and  read  it  there.  They 
have  no  ftubbornnefs  of  virtue  to  fubdue ;  they  have  no  forwardnefs. 
of  honour  to  reftrain.  Mary  had :  (he  was  caft  in  a  much  fuperior 
mould ;  and  (he  died  at  laft  a  martyr  to  the  fincerity  of  virtue  in  herfelf, 
and  to  a  reliance  upon  it  in  others.' 

Such  being  the  charafter  of  that  princefs,  amiable  and  ac-r 
complilhed,  but  vpid  of  that  wifdom  of  the  world”  which 
I  fpririgii 
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lyings  from  a  bad  heart,  or  a. long  experience  of  life,  the 
ftate  of  parties  in  Scotland  and  England,  during  her  reign, 
was  Inch  as  might  be  expeded  to  prove  fatal  to  her  fccurity 
and  repole.  1  he  turbulence  ot  the  Scottilh  barons,  which, 
in  former  ages,  had  fpent  its  force  in  open  w^ars  with  Eng¬ 
land,  or  in  family  feuds  among  themlelves,  now  alTumed 
another  form,  and  appeared  in  the  caufe  of  religion,^  Bor¬ 
rowing  new  ftrength  from  this  celeftial  auxiliary,  which  al¬ 
ways  introduces  Ibmew^hat  of  the  marvellous  and  unbounded 
into  human  palRons  and  adions,  it  exerted  itlelt  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  energy  of  violence,  and  gave  rile  to  the  molt  turbu¬ 
lent  commotions-  The  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  natural  bro¬ 
ther  to  Mary,  was  at  the  head  of  the  proteftant  interelt  in 
Scotland-  'I'hls  bold  and  ambitious  youth,  at  the  age  of 
feventeen,  had  entered  into  a  correlpondcnce  wnth  the  court 
of  England,  and  engaged  in  a  traitorous  confpiracy  with 
Qiieen  Elizabeth  againlt  his  own  country,  his  Ibvercign,  and 
the  family  from  which  he  defeended.  His  blood  infpired 
him  with  views  ot  ambition,  which,  from  his  fpurious  birth^ 
could  not  be  gratitied  in  a  legal  manner;  but  luch  a  genius 
was  fuperior  to  forms;  and  he  was  prepared  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  of  human  laws  vvhen  it  could  be  attended  with 
any  advantage.  \V  hen  the  reformation  broke  out  in  Scot¬ 
land,  though  he  had  valuable  livings  in  the  church,'  he 
adopted  the  new  opinions  in  all  their  fanatical  extravagance. 
He  became  the  leader  of  that  party  w^hich  was  prepared  to 
ilifpute  or  relilt  the  authority  of  a  popilh  princefs ;  by  the 
adivity  and  artifice  of  his  charader  he  rendered  the  moft  ' 
cunning  and  ambitious  of  his  cotemporaries  fubfervieflt  to 
his  own  cunning  and  ambition  ;  wrapt  in  the  long  cloke  of 
puritanilm,  and  alTuming  the  fandified  airs  of  a  reformer, 
he  attached  all  the  popular  leaders  among  the  clergy  to  his 
interelt ;  and  having  prepared  thele  ufeful  fteps  to  greatnefs, 
he  railed  himfelf  fuperior  to  his  Ibvereign,  and  feated  him- 
lelf  on  her  throne.  Whatever  opinion  w^e,may  entertain 
of  the  fincerity  and  zeal  of  fome  of  the  firll  reformers,  the 
revolution  of  theological  opinions  in  Scotland  w’as  not  at¬ 
tended  with  any  reformation  of  manners.  AlTallinations 
and  pious  frauds  were  employed  in  the  caufe .  of '  pro- 
teltantifm,  as  they  had  been  formerly  in  the  caule  of  popery; 
and^  the  hiftory.  of  Mary’s  reign  prefents  a  pidure  of  bar¬ 
barity,  treachery,  cruelty,  and  political  profligacy,  in  all  its 

forms,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  annals  of  any  other 
age  or  nation. 

Such  l)cing  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  the  political 
Afped  of  England  was  no  Icfs  hoiiiie  to  the.Scottifh  queen* 
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Elizabeth  had  particular  grounds  of  animofity  againft  Mary. 
Henry  the  Second  of  France  had  proclaimed  the  title  of 
Mary  to  the  crown  of  England  to  be  preferable  to  that  of 
Elizabeth.  Mary  had  even  affumed  the  arms  and  appellation 
of  queen  of  England  while  fhe  was  the  confort  of  Francis; 
and  a  bull  from  Rome  had  declared  Elizabeth  to  be  the  ifTue 
of  an  illegal  commerce.  Elizabeth  was  alarmed,  and  be¬ 
held  in  the  Scotti/h  queen  a  formidable  competitor  for  her 
.  crown,  fupported  by  all  thepopifh  fadfion  in  the  ifland,  and 
feconded  by  all  .the  popifh  powers  on  the  continent.  But. 
'  this  was  not  all  the  danger.-  In  the  eyes  of  proteftants,  as 
well  as  papiffs,  Mary  had  a  right  of  eventual  fucceflion  to 
the  crown  of  England.  If  Elizabeth  fhpuld  die  without  le¬ 
gitimate  ifTue,  by  all  the  principles  of  the  conftitution, 
Mary  was  to  fill  her  place.  Elizabeth  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  a  fuccefTor  any  more  than  of  a  rival.  Hence  fhe 
kept  the  fucceffion  undetermined  to  the  laft,  and  endangered 
the  happinefs  of  two  kingdoms,  merely  for  the  gratification 
of  her  humour.  .  -  .  ’  ^  ' 

Another  and  ftill  more  powerful  motive  ferved  to  influence 
the  condudl  of  Elizabeth  towards  Mary.  The  queen  of 
England  had  nothing  of  her  fex  except  the  vices  and  lollies. 
Not  fatisfled  with  her  undoubted  fuperiority  over  Mary  in  a 
mafculine  underflanding,  and  in  the  arts  df  government,  fhe 
wifhed  alfo  to  triumph  over  her  in  beauty,  in  dancing,  and 
in  dref's.  The  feminine  part  of  her  nature  here-prevailed 
over  the  manly;  and  fhe  who  could  box  her  generals  upon 
occafion,  could  not  bear  to  be  furpafTed  in  female  accom- 
plifhments  by  the  moll  graceful  and  improved  princefs  of  the 
age.  Thus  the  queen  and  the  woman  were  equally  hollile 
to  Mary ;  political  and  perfbnal  jealoufies ;  female  ambition 
and  female  vanity  prompted  her  to  perfecute,  to  deceive, 
and  at  laft  to  deftroy  her  unfortunate  rival.  Such  were 
the  real  caufes  of  the  intrigues  againft  Mary,  and  of  the 
difafters  to  which  fhe  was  expofed  in  the  following  period 
of  her  life. 

The  letters  faid  to  be  written  by  Mary  to  Bothwell,  with 
the  fonnets  and  contrafls,  form  the  chief  evidence  whicb  her 
enemies  have  produced  againft  her,  and  on  the  authenticity 
or  forgery  of  which  the  whole  controverfy  turns.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  confpirators  themfelves  were  fo  fenfible  of  this, 
that,  in  an  aft  of  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Whitaker  in  his  appendix,  they  ufe  the  following 
words :  “  The  faid  lords,  barons,  and  others,  can  find  no 
other  way  or  moyen  (means)  how  to  find  or  make  the  faid 
**  fecurity,  hut  by  opening-  and  revealing  the  truth  and 
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i<  ground  of  the  whole  matter,  in  as  far  as  by  divers  her 
privy  letters,  fent  to  James  Earl  of  Bothwell,  it  is  moft 
«  certain  that  (he  was  privy,  art  and  part,  and  of  the  aftual 
«  device  and  deed,  of  the  murder  of  the  king  ;  nor  can  the 
«  righteoufnefs  of  their  quarrel,  and  the  fecurity  of  them  and 
«  of  their  pofterity,  by  any  other  meansy  be  provided  and 
<<  eftablifhed  ”  This  important  and  decifive  opinion,  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  confpirators  themfelves  in  a  public  afTcmbly, 
brings  the  matter  to  a  (hort  ilTue.  If  the  letters  be  genuine, 
the  guilt  of  Mary  is  proved  :  if  they  be  forged,  her  inno¬ 
cence  is  vindicated.  Accordingly  Mr.  Whitaker  enters  into 
this  fubjeft  at  great  length  ;  examines  the  letters  with  an 
acutenefs  and  accuracy  which  we  have  feJdom  feen  exem¬ 
plified  in  controverfial  writing,  and  from  internal  evidence 
(the  ftrongeft  of  all)  demonftrates  that  they  forgeries  be¬ 
yond  the  poflibility  of  a  doubt. ,  The  relult  ot  his  inquiry 
we  (liall  give  in  his  own  words : 

‘  I  have  thus  gone  over  all  the  arguments  in  proof  of  the  forgery, 
which  I  intended  to  lay  before  my  reader  in  this  volume.  They  are 
all  FACTS.  They  arc  all  very  important  fadls  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
letters,  contrads,  and  fonnets ;  they  carry  their  own  power  of  con¬ 
viction  with  them  ;  they  fpeak  with  energy  to  every  mind  ;  and  they 
go  with  an  irrefiltible  decifivenefs,  I  think,  to  the  very  heart  and  center 
of  the  caufe. 

*  1  began  with  the  conduft  of  Elizabeth  and  Murray,  as  aCting  ia 
confederacy  together.  This  was  fo  well  known  in  fomc  of  its  parts, 
and  Hood  forth  to  the  eye  fo  prominent  in  all,  that  it  arreded  my  at¬ 
tention  firil,  and  was  therefore  the  bed  calculated  to  faden  fird  on  my 
.  reader’s.-  In  the  detail  of  this  "conduft,  regularly  as  I  have  authenti¬ 
cated  it,  not  merely  by  reference  to  the  proving  paflages,  but  by  an 
aftual  produftion  of  the  padages  themfelves,  we  have  feen  Murray 
and  Elizabeth  behaving  kI  a  mod  didionourable  manner.  Elizabeth 
particularly  appears  in  a  light  that  mud  ftiock  her  numerous  admirers 
greatly.  Yet  fat  jufitiay  mat  caelum.  The  low  adulations  of  her  -- 
own  age,  and  the  confenting  flatteries  of  fucceeding  times,  have  united 
to  throw  a  blaze  of  glory  around  the  head  of  this  political  faint ;  to 
which  (he  has  as  little  claim  as  many  of  the  religious  faints  in  the  ca¬ 
lendar  of  Rome  to  theirs.  I  admire  her  abilities ;  but  I  defpife  her 
principles.  I  admire  her  fagacity  of  underftanding.  her  comprehen* 
fiyenefs  of  ^ioMcy,  and  her  vigour  of  refolution  ;  but  I  deted  her  ha¬ 
bits  of  fwearing,  her  habits  of  hypocrify,  her  rancorous  jealonfy,  and 
her  murderous  malignity.  Elizabeth  indeed  appears  in  her  word  light  “ 
while  (he  is  feen  in  her  tranfaftions  with  Mary.  On  this  word  part  of 
her  hidory  have  I  been  obliged  to  dwell.  Nor  Ihould  I  have  done 
jadice  to  an  injured  queen  if  I  had  not  dated  this  part  of  the  hiftory 
in  its  full  glare  of  enormity  before  the  eye.  The  generality  of  man- 
kind  arc  undignified  enough  in  their  own  fpirit,  to  pay  their  refpeft  to 
underdanding  at  thc^  expence  of  morality ;  to  ennoble  perfons  who  arc 
only  great  from  their  powers,  their  (ituations,  and  their  fuccefs ;  and 
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to  (ink  from  view  the  profligacy  with  which  thofe  powers  were  cxertedi 
tbefe  (ituations  were  improved,  ard  this  fuccefs  was  infured.  But  let 
not  iuch  as  afpire  to  lead  the  opinions  of  the  public  be  content  to 
praflife  the  vice  of  the  vulgar.  The  interefts  of  virtue  ihould  be  the 
objedl  of  every  writer.  And  one  fingle  grain  of  virtue,  it  Ihould  be  for 
ever  confidered,  is^  worth  more,  in  the  eftiniate  of  reafon  and  of 
God,  than  all  the  ^l^afs  of  intelle(fl  that  is  difFufed  through  the 
nniverfe. 

‘  But  having,  with  the  juft  feverity  of  truth,  I  truft,  laid  open  the 
behaviour  of  Elizabeth  and  Murray,  during  the  conferences  in  England, 

1  then  proceeded  to  Ihew  the  grouinds  and  caufes  of  all  this  in  the 
wretched  ttate  of  the  forgeries  themfelves. '  I  have  (hewn  the  letters 
peculiarly,,  that  .main  fubftance  of  all  the  forgeries,  to  have  been 
changed  and. altered  in  a  moft  wonderful  manner.  Throgmorton,  who 
had  received  an  account  of  the  firll  letters  from  the  very  formers  of 
them,  could  not  poftibly  have  recognized  them  again  in  the  laft.  Like 
the  (hip  of  Athens,  or  the  llockings  of  Sir  John  Cutler,  they  had 
fcarcely  one  particle  of  their'originai  materials  left  behind.  Yet,  like 
thofe  ftockings,  and  that  Ibip,  they  pretended  to  be  ftill  the  fame;  and, 
whatWcTs  inhiutely  more,  they  pretended  to  be  the  uii-darned,  the  un¬ 
repaired  fame,  from  the  very  beginning. 

*  T1>€  letters  of  1  hrogmorton's  days  I  have  IheWn  to  have  been 
merely  ideal  at  the  time,  tho^li  they  were  realized  afterwards.  But  a 
new  let  was  loon  lormed  upon  a  new  principle  :  even  this  was  fuper- 
feded  afterwards.  A  new  principle  again  took  poflcflion  of  the  mind  ; 
and  a  new  fet  Trppeared  again  upon  the  ftnge.  The  murder  was  the 
objcdt  of  the  frit ;  the  adultery  had  no  fliare  in  it.  U'he  adultery  and 

•  the  muider  became  joint  objedls  of  the  fecond.  The  murder  was  ftill 
principal,^  but  the  adultery  Ihewed  itfelf  of  nearly  equal  magnitude 
wkK  it/  ^nd  at  laft,  in  the  third,  the  adultery  became  principal,  and 
the  miifder  was  only  hinted  at. 

‘  Both  the  fccond  and  the  third  I  have  alfo  (hewn  to  have  undergone 
many  alterations  of  another  nature.  They  appeared  fubferibed  by 
Mary  on  the  4th  of  December  1 567  ;  they  appeared  not  fubferibed  on 
the  i^th — 29th  of  the  fame  month.  They  were  fuperferibed  to  Both- 
wclh originally  ;  ytt  they  appeared  not  fuperferibed  afterwards.  They 
were  all  dated,  both  in  time  and  place,  before  and  during  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  York,  but  not  after  it.  They  were  aifo  ten  in  number  with 
the  parliament  of  Scotland,  at  York,  at  vV'eltminfter  on  the 
8ih  of  December,  eigbt  afterwards,  ten  on  the  7th  of  December,  and 
a^ually  eighteen  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  1 589,  and  on 
the  22d  of  January  1571. 

•  Nor  is  this  aU:''  The  evidence  againft  Mary  was  merely  the  let^ 
ters  at  firft.^  For  nearly  fifteen  months  from  the  afferted  feizure  of 
Mary's  calket,  it  had  difclofcd  nothing  but  letters  againft  her :  but, 
being  properly  put  to  the  torture,  it  gave  up  ttweln:e  fonnets  and  /<«;» 
eontrads  of  marriage,  ta  impeach  her  reputation ;  and  then  tliefe  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  been  equally  found  with  the  letters'at  firft. 

^  But  what  is  moft-aftoniftiing,  amid  all  thefe  fucceftive  feenes  of' 
aftoi  ilhmenr,  is  the  change  of  the  language  in  the  letters.  They  ap¬ 
peared  as  Scotch  before  the  council  and  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  in 
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December  1567  ;  yet  Murray  aflerted  them  to  be  in  Fnncb^'hy  a  mcC- 
fage  to  Elizabeth  in  June  following.  But  they  ftill  appeared  mSeoteb 
to  the  commiffioners  at  York,  in  theenfuing  month  of  Oftober.  And^ 
after  all,  they  re-appeared  in  French  to  the  very  fame  commiffioners, 
only  a  few  weeks  afterward  at  Wcftminftcr.  NVhat  is  even  more  fur- 
priiing,  they  appeared  fome  of  them  in  French  and  fome  in  Scotch; 
thepubliffied  eight  in  French,  the  publiihed  eight  alfo  in  Scotch;  and 
both  pretending  equally  to  be  Mary’s  writing. 

^  All  thefe  variations  fufficiently  vindicate  the  eonduff  of  Elizabeth 
and  of  Murray  for  the  policy^  though  not  for  the  prolnty^  of  it,  in  the 
tricks  and  ftratagems,  in  the  frauds  and  evafiont,  which  we  have  feen 
this  couple  of  political  jugglers  exhibitipg  before.  They  both  knew  of 
the  forgery;  they  both  knew  of  thefe  ftriking  (ignatures  of  it ;  they  both 
knew  particularly  of  the  changes  and  re-changes  in  the  language  of  .the 
letters ;  and  their  knowledge  will  combine  with  their  condurt,  1  fear,  to 
fpeak  in  a  bolder  language  againd  them  both,  than  any  which  I  have 
ufed. 

^  But,  whatever  is  the  fate  of  thefe,  the  innocence  of  Mary  muft 
now  be  admitted  by  all,  I  think.  The  wUneiTes  againd  her  have  been 
tried  in  the  examination  of  the  letters,  fonnets,  and  contrads*  One 
fingle  variation  in  their  tedimony  mud  have  been  fatal  to  the  whole: 
but  I  have  found  many. 

‘  Each  of  thefe,  in  my  opinion,  forms  a  ftrong  and  lively  ray  of 
light  to  difclofe  the  forgery  to  every  eye.  The  lad  of  them,  I  think, 
forms  a  ray  exceedingly  lively  and  drong;  and  all  together  they  unite 
into  fuch  a  powerful  blaze,  I  apprehend,  as  lays  open  the  whole  forgery 
from  end  to  end,  as  enables  the  mod  weak-eyed  to  fee,  and  compels  the 
mod  incredulous  to  believe.’ 

Thefe  various  metamorphofes  of  the  letters  with  regard  to 
their  fubfcriptions,luperfcriptions,dates,  number, dclign,  and 
the  language  in  which  they  were  written,  are  proved  to  the 
I'atisfadion  of  every  unprejudiced  and  candid  inquirer,  who 
is  capable  of  conviftion  from  argument.  Some  of  the  great 
and  leading  arguments  that  demonftrate  this  forgery,  we 
will  produce  to  the  public  in  the  next  number  of  our 
Review, 

I'he  work  before  ps,  though  of  the  cpntrovcrfial  kind, 
i  pofielTes  a  merit  which  is  public  and  general.  It  delineates 
I  the  charafter,  the  fpirit,  and  the  manners  of  the  age  in 
\  which  Mary  lived,  in  more  faithful  colours  any  hiftory 
I  pf  her  reign:  We  mark  the  reaj  char^fter  of  the  pcrfbns 
/  who  figured  in  public  life,  and  behold  the  aftors  behind  the 
I  feene.  They  who  wifti  to  fee  human  nature  reprefented  as 
j  it  is,  and  to  trace  the  reality  of  life,  will  meef  with  ample 
!  gratification  in  the  perufal  of  thefe  volumes.  The  inge- 
huity  and  acutenefs  of  Mr.  Whitaker  in  the  line  of  contro- 
yerly  have  been  ufiivcrfally  acknowledged;  and  this  publir 
frttion  ^'ill  asld  to  his  farpe,  To  fome  readers  it  wrill  appear 

that 
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fh^t  he  deliver^  his  decifion  on  the  controverted  points  at 
too  early  a  period.  But  this  arofe  from  the  force  of  con» 
vidlion  on  his  own  vixind  ;  and  he  advances  no  ppfition  in 
the  beginning  that  he  does  not  provein  the  end.  The  noble 
plainnefs  with  which  he  delivers  his  opinions,  proceeds  from 
the  fame  lbunf^,:and.  relembles  the  eleutheridy  the  manly 
freedom  of  the  ancients,  rather  than  the  timid  and  cautious 
policy  of  the  moderns.  His  charafter,  indeed,  is  that 
which  Pope  attributes  to  Longinus, 

*  A  generous  judge,  who,  faithful  to  his  truft, 

With  warmth  gives  fentence,  but  is  always  juft/ 

With  that  candour  which  is  infeparable  from  real  literary 
merit,  he  gives  full  credit  to  all  his  predeceflbrs  in  this  con- 
troverfy,  to  Mr.  Goodall,  Mr.  Tytler,  and  Dr.  Stuart.  At 
the  fame  time  he  often  finds  himlelf  compelled  to  avoid  the 
ground  which  thefe  former  champions  for  Mary  had  oc¬ 
cupied.  From  a  dignified  refpedl  for  truth  he  has  forfaken 
every  untenable  poft  ;  and  guarded  agaihft  that  generofity  pf 
compaflion,  for  an  injured  and  unfortunate  queen, 'wHich  is 
apt  to  captivate  the  imagination,  and  impofe'  on  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  a  man  of  feeling  and  hunianity.  The  brilliancy 
of  thoughr,  the  beauty  of  illuftration,  and  the  vivacity  of 
ftyle  which  diftinguilh  thele  volumes,  will  render  them  a 
fource  of  entertainment  even  to  thofe  readers  who  are  not 
led  by  their  ftudies  to  hiftorical  controverfy. 

[  To  he  concluded  in  our  next.  ] 
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Written  in  German  hy  the  Barori  Kie/bcck^  and  tranjlated  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Adat}\  late  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society ^  and 
Under-Lihrarianto  the  Britijh  Mujeum.  8vo.  3  vols*  18s. 
Cadell.  London,  1787. 


T^Otwithflanding  the  relative  temperature  of  its  climates, 
Germany  has  always  lefs  excited  the  curiofity  of  tra¬ 
vellers  than  moft  other  countries  in  Europe ;  and  to  this  day 
the  manners  of  the  ancient  Germans  are  better  known  from 
the  elegant  defeript ion  of  Tacitus,  than  tholb  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  inhabitants  from  all  the  accounts  which  have  hitherto 
been  given  of  that  liibjedf.  Several  obvious  circumftances 
have  contributed  to  produce  this,  effeft.  I'he  inacceflible 
nature  of  the  country  in  many  parts,  its  vaft  extent,  and 
the  bad  accommodations  which  might  be  expedfed  in  a 
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K  progrefs  through  it,  have  repreffed  the  ardor  of  the  inqiii- 
litive ;  while  with  foinc,  an  averfion  to  the  language,  and 
[f  -  with  others,  the  difficulty  of  attaining  it,  has  either  pre- 
r  vented  the  attempt,  or  fruitrated  the  fuccefsful  execution, 

I’-  i  of  exploring  the  numerous  dillridts  in  this  great  conle- 
p  deracy  of  ftates.  Voya^s  of  merchants  along  the  navi- 
K  ^  gable  rivers,  and  hoftile  incurfions  of  armies,  were,  until  of 
hte  years,  the  moft  ufual  modes  of  foreign  vifitatioti  in 
Germany.  ' 

The  author  of  thefe  travels  alTunies  the  charadter  of  a 
Frenchman,  but  was  a  native  of  the  dutchy  of  Wirtemberg. 
We  meet  wdth  no  other  memorial  of  him  than  that  he  died 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1^86,  of  a  fever,  at  Aran  in 
Switzerland,  at  the  age  of  thirty.  An  account  of  any  coun¬ 
try  by  a  native,  may  be  deemed  a  fulpicious  authority  j  but, 
of  all  men,  an  imputation  of  this  nature  is  perhaps  the 
leaft  applicable  to  a  German;  fince,  however  attached  to 
his  own  particular  diftrift,  he  is  generally  as  much  divefted 
J  of  prejudice,  with  refpedf  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  em- 

^  ^  pire,  as  with  regard  to  any  foreign  nation.  In  fadf,  w’C 

fhould  be  guilty  of  injuftice  not  to  acquit  the  Baron  Riefbeck  • 
of  partiality ;  for,  though  the  defeription  may  be,  in  Ibmc 
places,  highly  coloured,  it  appears,  in  general,  to  be  dic¬ 
tated  w'ith  candour,  and  to  be  no  left  confpicuous  for  the 
truth  and  fidelity  than  the  freedom  of  the  author’s  obfer- 
vations.  The  letters  commence  in  April  1780,  when  he 
reaches  Stutgart,  whence  he  makes  excurfions  into  the  dif¬ 
ferent-parts  of.  Suabia.  ..  The  agriculture  in  this  circle  is  rc- 
prefented  as  far  from  being  in  an  improved  ftate;  and  in  .  * 
the  parts  about  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  it  is  yet 
more  remarkably  defective.  In  feme  places  the  widely 
-  fcattered  houfes  are  faid  to  be  even  more  numerous  than 
the  inhabitants.  It  will  appear,  from  the  follovving  account, 
that  the  dramatic  part  of  German  literature  is  not  in  a  more 
flourifhing  condition ;  ... 

‘  Thofe  who  underftand  German  perceive,  even  at  Stralburg,  that 
Germany  has,  for  fome  years  paft,  been  llruck  with  a  rage  for  theatrical 
exhibitions.  The  bookfellers  (hops  are,  from  time  to  time,  overrun 
with  new  plays  and  theatrical  almanacks ;  and  writings  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  kind  always  occupy  a  third  part  in  the  catalogues  of  new  books. 
Dramatic  poetry  is  ccruinly  the  higheft  fpecies  of  poetry,  as  hiftorical 
painting  is  the  higheft  fpecies  of  painting ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more 
ufefol  than  to  reprefent  man,  in  his  various  charaAers  and  fitnations, 
with  truth  and  juftice.  But  fuch  men  as  appear  at  prefent  in  moft  of 
the  German  plays  are >  rarely  met  with  in  the  world;  and  when  here 
and  there  fuch  do  make  their  appearance,'  the  police  of  the  place,  if 

there 
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there  be  any  police,  takes  the  charge  of  them  upon  itfelf,  atid  lodges 
them  in  Bedlam,  or  a  workhoufe. 

•  ‘  You  muft  know,  my  dear  brother,  that  the  chariflers  moft  fre¬ 
quent  on  rhe  German  ftage  are  frantic  lovers,  parricides,  highwaymen, 
miniders,  millrclfes,  and  men  of  falhion,  with  their  pockets  full  of 
daggers  and  poifon,  melancholy  and  raving  men  of  all  forts,  and  in* 
cendiarle?,  and  gravediggers.  Perhaps  you  will  not  believe  me,  but  I 
could  name  to  you  above  twenty  pieces,  the  chief  charaders  in  which 
are  mad,  and  where  like  poet  has  endeavoured  to  exhibit  his  forte  in 
the  difplay  of  folly,  and  dillraciion  of  mind.  1  aflTure  you  too,  upon 
my  honour,  that  that  part  of  the  German  public  with  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  hitherto,  admire,  and  mod  violently 
applaud,  thofc  feenes  which  ftiew  the  madman  in  his  wildcft  tranfports. 
'i'here  arc  plays  in  which  the  chief  charadler  fucccffivcly  murders  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  people ;  and,  by  way  of  crowning  the  meritorious 
deed,  plants  a  dagger  in  his  own  bread.  It  is  a  faCt,  that  the  pieces 
which  have  mod  madmen  and  murderers  in  them,  meet  with  the 
grcatell  approbation  ;  nay,  feveral  adors  and  adrefles  have  com¬ 
plained  to  me  how  difficult  they  found  it  to  invent  new  ways  of  dying  on 
the  ftage.  It  muft  be  difficult ;  for  there  are  feenes  in  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  performers  muft  remain  for  half  an  hour  in  the  laft  agonies,  ut¬ 
tering  broken  words,  and  under  continued  convulfions ;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  eafy  talk  to  fuftain  fuch  a  death  with  propriety.  I  have  often 
feen  no  lefs  than  five  people  at  once  dying  on  the  German  ftage,  one 
ringing  out  his  knell  with  his  feet,  another  with  his  arms,  a  third  with 
his  belly,  and  a  fourth  with  his  head,  whilft  thepitfeemed  agonizing" 
with  joy,  efpecially  if  the  fport  Jafted,  and  clapped  every  convulfive 
movement. 

^  •  The  next  in  rank  on  the  German  ftage,  after  the  madmen  and 
murderers,  are  drunkards,  foldiers,  and  watchnr.en.  Thefe  charaders 
correfpond  too  much  with  the  national  humour  not  to  be  welcome  to 
the  audience.  But  why  the  phlegmatic  Germans,  who  are  troubled 
with  fo  few  violent  paffions,  and  delight  fo  little  in  defperate  tranf- 
adions,  and  tragical  events,  Ihould  take  fuch  pleafure  in  the  dagger 
and  bowl,  is  not  at  firft  fo  eafily  accounted  for.  Let  us  fee  what  is  to 
be  faid  for  the  audience  and  the  poets. 

^  On  the  part  of  the  public,  it  may  arife  from  ignorance  of  life 
and  manners.  The  different  claftes  of  people  do  not  mingle  fo  much 
in  the  German  towns  as  they  do  in  France.  To  every  thing  which 
•  belongs  to  nobility,  or  which  has  the  name  of  nobility,  or  is  in  any 
way  attached  to  the  court,  the  German  in  middle  life  can  have  no 
accefs.  His  knowledge  of  life,  and  tafte  for  focial  pleafures,  is  much 
more  confined  than  that  of  our  people;  nor  does  he,  like  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  moderately  large  French  town,  enter  into  the  innumerable 
incidetits  and  accidents  of  common  life.  This  want  of  intereft  in 
ufual  virtues  and  vices,  this  infmifibility  to  the  little  events  of  ordi¬ 
nary  life,  oblige  the  German  to  look  for  ftrong  emotions  and  cari¬ 
catures  to  entertain  him  on  the  ftage;  whereas  the  Frenchman  is  con¬ 
tented  with  a  piece  of  a  much  finer  wrought  plot,  and  willingly  fees 
the  people  he  lives  and  is  acquainted  vtith  reprefented  04  the  ftage. 
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The  Saxon  dramas  are  not  fo  monftrous  and  extravagant  as  thofc 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  weftern  and  foulhern  parts  of  Germany, 
becaufe  a  more  enlightened  morality,  and  a  freer  intcrcourfc  than 
there  is  here,  obtains  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  confequently 
the  pidure  of  a  feene  in  common  lire  is  more  (Iriking  than  it  can  be 
here.  In  general,  the  majority,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  confifts 
more  of  in  France;  and  the  mob,  you  kikow,  arc  notoiioui 

for  running  to  lee  an  execution  or  a  funeral. 

The  pidurc  drawn  of  the  Bavarians  may  feem  to  partake 
of  the  caricature,  but  is  not  deftiuite  of  foundation.  The 
baron  informs  us,  that  one  of  the  princi^)al  ladies  whom  he 
was  acquainted  with  in  this  diftrid,  kept  a  Kail  full  of  cats, 
and  two  or  three  maids  to  attend  them.  She  paffed  the  half 
of  her  time  with  thefe  animals,  often  ferved  them  herfelf 
with  coffee  and  fugar,  and  dreffed  them,  according  to  her 
fancy,  differently  every  day.  We  ourlelves  have  known  2 
finiilar  inllance,  which  makes  this  anecdote  not  incredible, 
Excellive  indolence  and  debauchery  are  the  prevailing  traits 
in  the  charader  of  the  Bavarians..  T  he  lubfequent  ex- 
trad  affords  a  curious  Ipecimen  of  the  manners  of  this’ 
country : 

•  *  I  happened  to  ftroll  into  a  dark,  black  country  beer-houfe,  filled 
with  clouds  of  tobacco,  and  on  entering  was  almoft  llunned  with  the 
noife  of  the  drinkers.  By  degrees,  however,  my  eyes  penetrated 
through  the  thick  vapours,  when  I  difeovered  the  pricll  of  the  place 
in  the  middle  of  fifteen  or  twenty  drunken  fallows.  His  black  coat 
was  jufl  as  much  bedaubed  as  the  frocks  of  his  flock,  and,  like  the 
refl  of  them,  he  had  "cards  ih  his  left  hand,  which  he  ftruck  fo  for- 
cibly  on  the  dirty  table  that  the  whole  chamber  trembled.  *  At 
1  was  (hocked  at  the  violent  abufe  they  gave  each  other,  and  thought 
they  were  quarrelling,  but  foon  found  that  all  the  blackguard  appel¬ 
lations  which  (hocked  me  were  only  "modes  of  friendly  .falutation 
among  them.  Every  one  of  them  had  now  drank  his  fix  or  eight 
pots  of  beer,  and  they  defired  the  landlord  to  give  each  a.  dram  of 
brandy,  by  way,  they  faid,  of  locking  the  llomach.  But  now  their 
good  humour  departed,  and  I  prefently  faw,  in  all  their  looks  and 

fellures,  the  moft  ferious  preparation  for  a  fray.  This  at  length 
roke  out.  Ac  fir  ft  the  prieft  took  vain  pains  to  fupprefs  it.  He 
fwore  and  roared  at  laft  as  much  as  the  reft.  Now  one  feized  a  pot 
and  threw  it  at  his  adverfary’s  head,  another  clenched  his  fift,  a 
third  pulled  the  legs  from  a  ftool  to  knock  his  enemy  on  the  head. 
Every  thing,  in  (hort,  feemed  to  fpeak  blood  and  death;  when,  on 

the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  evening  prayer,  “  Ave  Maria,  ye - .f* 

cried  the  prieft,  and  down  dropped  their  arms,  they  pulled  off  their 
bonnets,  folded  their  hands,  and  repeated  their  Ave-Marias.  It  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  adventure  in  Don  Quixote#  where  peace  is  fud- 
denly  reftored  in  the  glcat  fray,  on  account  of  the  helmet  of  Mam- 
brino,  and  the  afs’s  collar,  by  the  recolleAion  of  \vhat  pafled  in  the 
i^gramantine  camp.  As  foon,  however,  as  prayers  were  over,  they 

were 
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were  all  feized  again  with  their  former  fury^  which  was  the*  more 
violent  from  the  momentary  interruption  it  had  met  with.  Pots  and 
glaiTes  began  to  fly.  I  obferved  the  curate  creep  under  the  table 
tor  fecority  ;  and  I  withdrew  into  the  landlord's  bedchamber. 

*  The  fame  feenes  occur  in  the  inland  towns  among  the  citizens, 
officers^  clergymen,  and  ftudents.  They  all  falute  each  other  with 
abufive  language ;  all  vie  in  hard  drinking ;  and  clofe  to  every 
church,  which  are  fcarce  lefs  than  28,700,  there  is  regularly  a  becr- 
houfe  and  a  brothel.  A  ftudent  at  the  univerfity  of  Ingoldiladt  mult 
carry  a  thick  cudgel,  and  wear  a  neat  cut  hat ;  he  mud  be  able  to 
drink  from  eight  to  ten  quarts  of  beer  at  a  fitting,  and  be  always 
ready  to  fight,  right  or  wrong,  with  the  officers  of  the  garrifon  that 
is  quartered  there.  You  may  fuppofe  that  this  does  not  tend  to  raife 
the  reputation  of  the  univerfity,  which  is,  indeed,  but  thinly  vifited, 
though  the  profeflbrs  are  able  men,  and  do  their  duty,  although  a 
proclamation  came  out,  fome  years  fince,  to  forbid  any  Bavarian  from 
fiudying  out  of  the  country.* 

In  the  account  of  the  diet  of  Ratifbon  the  baron  appears 
to  have  formed  an  accurate  opinion  of  the  political  ^ftate  of 
tlie  empire.  He  obferves  that  the  imperial  court  has  a 
great  influence  in  all  the  three  colleges.  That  the  three 
ecclefiaftical  eledlors  have  been  almoft  conftantly  creatures 
of  the  emperor,  who  fpares  neither  gold,  threats,  nor  pro-, 
mifes,  to  infpire  the  canons  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne, 
in  the  choice  of  a  new  archbifhop.  The  emperor  has  the 
fame.weight  in  the  prince’s  college.  The  chapter  of  Lut- 
toch  is  the  only  one,  in  modern  times,  which  has  dared  to 
withftand  the  emperor’s  influence  in  the  eleftion  of  the  So¬ 
vereign.  The  author  farther  obferves,  that,  Ji>efides  thele 
means  of  gaining  influence,  it  has  always  been  the  maxim 
of  the  imperial  court  to  raile  the  members  of  the  hereditary 
dominion,  who  pofleiTed  the  fmalleft  fief  in  the  empire,  to 
the  dignity  of  princes,  in  order  to  infure  them  a  feat  and  a 
vote  in  the  diet.  Many  others  of  the  old  houfes,  on  account 
of  the  lituation  of  their  property,  alfo  adhere  to  the  empe¬ 
ror,  who,  from  one  cauie  or  other,  may  be  confidered  as 
fecurc  of  half  the  votes  in  the  profecution  of  any  favourite 
object.  In  the  college  of  tow^ns,  he  rules  almoft  without 
control ;  for,  as  thefe  are  almoft  all  furrounded  by  powerful 
princes,  they  require  the  particular  proteftion  of  the  court 
of  Vienna  to  prevent  their  being  totally  crufhed.  Yet, 
powerful  as  the  emperor’s  influence  may  be  under  fuch  cir-  . 
cumftances,  ftill  the  ftates  find  means  to  counterad  the  Itream, 
and  interrupt  the  force  of  its  current. 

During  the  author’s  refidence  at  Vienna  he  feems  to  have 
been  particularly  attentive  to  difeover  the  efiedts  of  the  re¬ 
gulations  made  by  the  late  emprefs  queen  for  enforcing 

morality 
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I  morality  among  her  fubjefts.  By  her  direcSilon  a  court 
^  was  inltituted,  called  a  Special  Commiflion  of  Ghaflity;  the 
fpies  belonging  to  which  tribunal  were  authorifed  to  enter 
houlcs,  and  break  into  bedchambers,  in  the  night.  Through 
the  mercenary  views  of  thofe  men,  this  privilege  was,  tor 
fome  time,  greatly  abufed ;  but  the  evil  is,  in  fome  degree, 
k  I  corrected  by  the  interpofition  of  the  emperor.  It  is  the  opi- 

a  I  nion  at  Vienna,  that  the  beft  way  of  preventing  fornication 

^  \  and  child-murder,  and  of  increafing  population,  is  to  com- 

/  ,  pel  a  man  who  has  a  child  (worn  to  him  to>  marry  the  wo- 

™  '^.man  immediately.  In  the  judgment  of  this  author,  how- 
ever,  thefe  marriages  by  compuHion  are  attended  with  per- 
^  "  nicious  confequences,  both  to  fociety  and  to  the  Hate.  He 

I  :  does  not  know  whether  they  prevent  fornication,  \>\xt  he 

I  I  affirms  that  they  much  increafe  adultery.  It  is  indeed 

*  f  aftoni/hing,  fays  the  traveller,  how  indifferent  the  married 
f  people  of  this  place  are  to  each  pther.  This  is  likewile  the 

cafe  at  Paris  ;  but  there  it  arifes  from  the  manners,  and  not  ' 
from  the  government,  as  at  Vienna. 

From  the  account  of  this  intelligent  and  obferving  tra- 
I  veller,  Germany  is  everv  day  making  great  advances  in  cul- 
g  m  tivation.  At  prefent  tne  firft  of  its  princes  contend  with 
imeach  other  who  fhall  make  .the  beft  improvements  in  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  in  education,  and  police;  and 
i  who  fhall  do  moft  for  the  promotion  of  induftry  and  com^ 

'  merce,  with  as  much  eagernefs  as  they  formerly  contended 
who  Ihould  be  foremoft  in  pomp  and  idle  magnificence. 

;  This. great  revolution  the" author  afcribes  chiefly  to  the  late 
king  of  Pruffia,  who  taught  his  neighbours  that  ufeful  Icffoa 
f|  in  politics,  that  the  real  intereftsof  princes  and  thofe  of  their . 
^  fiibjedls  are  the  fame. 

U  .We  fhall  conclude  our  review  of  this  article  with  the  au^ 
thoPs  general  account,  of  the  Germans,  whofe  charafter  he 
has  juftly  delineated. 

^  *  The  peculiar  turn  of  the  Germans  feems  to  be  for  philofophy ; 

they  are  diftinguKhed  from  all  the  nations  in  Europe  for  cool  and  juft 
united  with  extreme  induftry;  they  were  the  firft  who 
threw  a  light  on  mathematics  and  genersd  phyfics  ;  next  they  darted 
I  through  t^ology,  then  hiftory,  and  finally  legiflaiion,  with  the  fame 
•philofophical  fpirit.  ^  They  will  do  well  to  leave  to  other  nations  tha 
prize  of  wit,  for  which  they  will  always  contend  in  vain. 

*  If  Germany  could  make  itfclf  one  great  people ;  if  it  was  united 
under  one^  governor ;  if  the  prefent  interefts  of  a  fingle  prince  were 
not  often  in  oppofition  to  the  good  of  the  whole ;  if  all. the  members 
were  fo  well  compared  into  one  body  that  the  fuperflaoos  fap  of  the 
I  one  could  circulate  and  invigorate  the  reft ;  what  much  greater  fteps 

^  J  Bnc.  Rev.  Vol.X.  July  1787.  C  towards 
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towards  cultivation  would  the  empire  then  make!.  But  then  Ger 
many  would  give  laws  to  all  Europe.  How  powerful,  as  things  even 
now  are,  are  the  two  houfes  of  Aullria  and  Brandenburg,  the  great- 
nefs  of  whofe  (Irength  confifts  in  their  German  pofleflions,  and  who 
yet  neither  pofi'efs  the  half,  nor  even  the  bed  parts  of  the  country. 
Conceive  this  country  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  that  no  burthenfome  ex- 
eife  fhould  opprefs  the  internal  commerce  of  the  different  provinces ; 
no  cuilonis  (hould  prohibit  exports  all  over  the  world ;  in  fuch  a  fitu¬ 
ation  as  that  the  inimenfe  fums  that  it  gives  for  outlandiih  commodi¬ 
ties,  which. itfelf  can  furnilh,  fhould  be  fpared — or  that  it  could  be¬ 
come  a  naval  power,  for  which  it  has  fuch  ports,  and  fuch  plenty  of 
provifions,  that  it  could  itfelf  employ  the  numerous  colonics  it  fends 
put  to  the  red  of  Europe :  conceive  this — what  country  in  the  world 
could  then  cope  with  Germany? 

‘  The  character  of  men  depends,  for  the  mod  part,  on  their  go¬ 
vernment.  The  character  of  the  Germans  has,  in  general,  as  little 
brilliancy  in  it  as  the  conditution  of  the  empire ;  they  have  none  of 
the  national  pride  and  patriotifm  by  which  the  Britons,  Spaniards, 
and  our  own  countrymen,  are  didinguifhed,  fond  as  their  poets  have 
been,  for  fome  time  pad,  of  aferibing  ihefe  qualities  to  them.  Their 
pride  and  patriotic  fentiments  only  extend  to  the  part  of  Germany  in 
which  they  arc  born ;  to  the  red  of  their  countrymen  they  are  as  drange 
as  to  any  drangers;  nay,  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany  they  are  much 
fonder  of  drangers  than  they  are  of  their  own  countrymen.  It  is 
the  fenfe  of  weaknefs  of  the  leffer  powers  of  Germany  which  damps 
their  national  pride  uh  is  only  becaufe  Germany  cannot  ufe  its  power 
altogether,  and  that  other  nations  feel  their  drength,  that  it  has 
been  defpifed  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  who  yet  have 
nothing  to  boad  above  it,  fave  a  fader  bond  of  union  among  them - 
fclves,  or  a  ridiculous  pride.  We  feldom  judge  of  men  from,  their 
inner  w^orth,  lo  much  as  from  the  external  appearance  they  make  in 
the  world.  We  edimate  the  Ruffians,  Englidi,  &c.  according  to  the 
idea  we  have  taken  up  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  though  the  indivi¬ 
dual  may  happen  to  be,  as  he  often  is,  ten  times  more  barbarous 
than  a  German,  we  give  him  credit  for  the  fame  and  worth  of  his 
illudrious  countrymen. 

*  Though  the  chara6ler  of  the  Germans  be  not  fo  brilliant  as  that 
cf  other  nations,  dill  it  is  not  deditute  of  its  peculiar  excellencies. 
The  German  is  the  man  of  the  world.  He  lives  under  every  fky, 
and  conquers  every  natural  obdacle  to  his  happinefs.  His  indudry 
is  inex^udible.  Poland,  Hungary,  Ruffia,  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 
colonies,  are  much  indebted  to  German  emigrants.  Even  the  fird 
dates  in  Europe  owe  to  Germany  great  part  of  their  knowledge. 
Reditude  is  aJlb  an  almod  univerfal  charaderidic  of  the  people  of 
this  country ;  nor  are  the  manners  of  the  peafants,  and  thofe  of  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  leffer  cities,  by  any  means  fo  corrupt  as  thofe  of 
France  and  other  countries  ;  it  is  owing  to  this  that,  notwiihdanding 
the  great  emigrations,  the  country  is  Itill  fo  well  peopled.  To  con¬ 
clude,  frugality  on  the  fide  of  the  protedants,  and  franknefs  and 
*  goodheartednefs  oa  the  fide  of  the  catholics,  are  brilliant  national 
charaderidics/ 

Thef® 
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Thefe  Travels  afford  proof  that  the  Baron  Ricfbwk  a 
man  of  fentiment  and  obfervation.  The  tranflation  is  not 
executed  with  elegance,  and,  in  feme  places,  not  with  fuffi- 
cient  delicacy;  but  the  fenfe  of  the  author  is  rendered. in 
i ,  terms  which  are  perfpicuous;  and  the  work  comprifes  much 
I  *  information  relative  to  the  prefent  Hate  of  Germany. 

^  Art.  III.  An  EJay  upon  Tune*.  Being  an  Attempt  to  free  the 
Scale  of  Mufic^  and  the  Tune  of  Injiruments ,  from  hnper- 
feSlion.  lllufiratcd  with  Plates.  8vo.  10s.  boards.  Elliot, 
Edinburgh;  Cadell,  London.  1781.  .  . 


;  * 
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T^USIC  is  one  of  thofe  Iciences  which  does  not  rife  to- 
wards  perfeftion  by  any 'gradual  progrefs  :  It  remains 
for  ages  in  the  fame  ftate,  and  all  at  once  mounts  to  im¬ 
provement.  Chance,  however,  does  not  reign  here  more 
than  elfewhere  ;  but  the  theory  of  mufic,  dark  and  abftraft, 
buried  in  mathematics,  hardly  finds  a  perfon  once  in  a  cen¬ 
tury  difpofed  to  look  into'its  ftate;  much  lefs  to  attempt  to 
reform  it.  . 

The  ancients  knew  nothing  of  harmony :  they  had  no 
motive  to  ttudy  it;  for  their  mufic  being  joined  to  verfe, 
had  it  been  accompanied  with  harmonics,  poetry  would 
have  been  drowned,  and  the  very  laws  of  the  ftate  counter- 
afted.  Hence  were  they  profoundly  unacquainted  with 
mufic  in  parts  ;  and  no  event  in  nature  or  art  could  have 
filled  a  Greek  philofopher  with  more  aftonifhment  than  to 
have  feated  him  in  a  modern  concert.  The  invention  of 
harmony  began  to  open  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  became 
at  lafl  the  moll  brilliant  difeovery  yet  made  in  any  fcience 
or  art. 

•  Rules  of  compofition  in  harmony  have  been  now  long 
eftablilhed  in  modern  Europe  ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  in¬ 
quiries  have  been  made  into  the  principle  on  which  thefe 
rules  are  founded.  We  owe  thefe  inquiries  chiefly  to  the 
trench  nation.  From  experiments  made  by  Merfennus  and 
Sauveur  upon  founding  bodies,  about  two  centuries  ago,  but 
;which  had  been  turned  to  no  ufe,  M.  Rameau,  in  tbele  days 
has  attempted  to  demonftrate  the  principle  of  harnlony. 
Befidcs  the  principal  found,  there  being  in  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  an  accompaniment  of  the  upper  harmonics  yielded 
by  nature  and  diltinftly  heard  by  the  ear,  the  great  theorift 

*  This  effay  appeared  before  the  commencement  of  our  Journal ; 
but,  as  it  poffelTes  uncommon  merit,  and  is  but  little  known  to  the 
public,  we  hope  a  review  of  it,  even  at  this  time,  will  be  acceptable. 
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creeled  here  his  phyfical  principle,  deriving  the  treble  from 
the  fundamental  baft,  a  harmony  from  melody.  In  Italy,  the 
celebrated  Tartini  took  a  different  route,  although  leading 
to  the  fame  end ;  and  made  obfervations  which,  till  his 
day,  feem  to  have  efcaped  all  mankind.  While  two  bodies 
were  founding,  he  diftinguifhed  a  third  found,  different  from 
both,  and  engendered  betwixt  them.  This  third  found  he 
found  to  be  the  baft  to  the  other  two ;  and  hence  another 
phyfical  principle  of  harmony.  From  his  experiments  be 
was  led  to  make  derivations  oppofite  to  thofe  of  Rameau, 
deducing  the  baft  from  the  treble,  and  melody  from  har¬ 
mony. 

We  applaud  the  labours  of  the  ingenious.  We  give  ad¬ 
miration  to  Rameau  and  Tartini.  The  fyftem  of  the  one  is 
elegant,  and  of  the  other  profound  ;  but  we  have  doubts  as 
to  the  value  of  both.  We  fee  a  concurrence  betwixt  phyfics 
and  harmony ;  but  in  place  of  the  demonftration  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  we  have  only  the  illultration  of  a  rule.  We  have  flitl 
to  continue  the  fearch ;  and  probably  at  laft  fhall  find  the 
principle  of  harmony  in  the  ear  of  man,  not  in  the  refonance 
of  a  founding  body. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  modern  mufic  of-  far  greater 
moment,  which  ftill  remains  to  be  inveftigated,  and  which 
hitherto  has  exhaufled  the  labours  of  theorifts  in  vain. 
While  we  admire  the  fabric  of  modern  mufic,  there  is  one 
evil  which  it  has  always. carried  with  it,  and  which  lodges 
in  its  vitals.  The  compofer  when  he  writes,  and  the  per¬ 
former  when  he  plays  on  his  inllrument,  cannot  avoid  dif- 
cord  *.  A  note  being  written  on  paper,  or  tuned  on  a  chord, 
or  wire,  becoming  hence  fixed,  has  been  underftood  ne- 
cefTarily  to  fix  the  pitch  of  certain  other  notes  in,  agreement 
with  itfelf,  however  often  thefe  may  be  found  at  war  with 
one  another.  All  the  ingenuity  of  compofers  has  been  ex¬ 
erted  to  lefTen  or  to  palliate  this  difeord.  The  general  re¬ 
medy  has  been  to  diminifh  the-error  by  fpreading  it.  For 
example :  if  in  a  number  of  notes,  one  of  them  be  found 
greatly  out  of  tune  to  certain  particular  notes,  though  in  tune 
to  fome  others,  the  mufician  has  attempted  to  divide  the 
error,  by  putting  each  note  a  little  out  of  tune,  that  the  ear, 
in  place  of  one  great  fhock,  might  receive  only  a  number 
of  little  ones.  This  has  been  ftiled  .*  and  to  de- 

vife-  the  beft'  fcheme  of  temperament  has  been  the  U/yffes’s 


*  The  ffioflca]  reader  need  hardly  be  told  that  inconcinnous  difeord 
u  here  meant. 
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bow,  in  which  cvery  theorift  in  mufic  has  been  trying  his 
ftrength  thele  I'even  hundred  years. 

We  are  arrived  at  the  particular  work  which  lies  before 
us.  The  author  engages  in  the  enterprife  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  but  lays  down  the  bow  to  try  other  weapons.  His 
objc£t  is  perfed  tune  itfelf.  It  need  not  be  noticed,  that  he 
1  lets  afide  the  femitonic  fcale,  and  every  fyftem  of  tempera- 
i  raent  whatever.  He  fets  out  to  inveftigate  the  diatonic 
I  Icale  of  mufic,  and  trace  its  laws  by  ftrid  experiment.  He 
1  admits  no  note  but  what  is  genuine,  and  obtains  the  fandioh 
u  of  the  ear ;  that  is,  of  nature.  In  this  procefs  he  finds  that 
mture  points  particularly  at  the  fecond  of  the  fcale,  and,  in- 
^  flead  of  being  fixed,  intimates  that  it  fhould  be  changeable, 
I  becoming  alternately  line  greater  and  line  lejfer  to  the  key- 
^  note.  By  this  operation  every  falfe  interval  is  banifhed 
from,  the  internal  parts.  He  examines  the  tune  of  the  vio- 
*  lin  and  organ,  and  regulates  their  notes,  in  modulating 
J  through  all  their  ufiial  keys,  without  admitting,  in  any  cafe, 
falle  tune  ;  and  concludes  with  pointing  out  the  trad  to  far- 
j  ther  dilcovery.  i 

i  But  we  add  a  more  particular  account,  though  fhort,  refers 
g  ring  the  mufical  reader  to  the  wwk  itfelf. 
g  The  writer  divides  his  efiay  into  two  parts.  The  firft 
^treats  of  the  tuoe  of  the  fiddle.  In  an  introdudqry  chapter 
he  explains  the  diatonic  fcale ;  fhew  s  in^what  refpefts  that 
fcale  has  been  thought  unfit  to  afford  the  variety  required  in 
'  mulical  entertainment ;  and  gives  an  account  of  the  attempts 
to  reduce  the  Icale,  firft' into  half  notes,  but  found  to  be  ira- 
pradicable  from  I’urd  quantities  in  the  divifion ;  fecondly, 
into  commas,  but  which  proved  unable  to  divide  any  of  the 
three  diatonic  elements,  without  leaving  a  remainder.  The 
t  matter  being  left  hqpelefs  in  thefe  different  views,'  even  fn 
refped  of  bare  polfibility,  he  defpairs  not,  however,  he 
lays,  to  give  rules  eaiy  tp  be  followed,  direding  towards 
perfed  tune  upon,  the  violin,  and  adually  reaching  it  on 
other  inftruments.  T  here  follows  a  general  examination  of 
,  the  tune  of  the  fiddle,  and  experinients  upon  the  manner  of 
flopping  it;  alter  which,  a  particular  examination  of  regu¬ 
lated  fcales,  and  a  regulation  of  tune  in  general.  The 


hc^  adds,  that  performance  upon  the  higher  fhifts  ferves 
chiefly  to  dilplay  dexterity,  often  at  the  expence  of  mufical 
fentiment.  He  points  out  the  benefit  of  the  regulated  fcales : 
upon  adually  comparing  paflages  of  the  greateft  mafters, 

C  3  Tartini, 


Tartini,  Corelli,  and  Giardini,  he  finds  that  even  although 
they  were  executed  with  the  utmoft  accuracy,  they  muft, 
iiOtwithftandinp,  be  out  of  tune  by  comma ;  and  he  con¬ 
ceives  that  our  being  pleated  at  all,  in  liich  cafes,  is  owing 
to  a  fecret  effort  of  the  mind,  fupplying  the  defeft. 

Tart  fecond  treats  of  the  tune  of  the  organ.  Tuning 
fcales  are  given,  and  the  general  plan  of  an  organ,  capable  \ 
of  true  diatonic  tune  in  all  its  keys*  The  falfe  intervals  are  ^ 
correfted  by  making  the  fecond.  of  the  fcale  occafionally  tone  * 
lefler  to  the  key  note,  inliead  of  tone  greater.  Reafon  and  * 
experiment,  fays  he,  leaving  the  matter  in  equilibrio,  it  ^ 
cannot  be  doubted  that  nature  has  meant  the  fecond  to.  be  ^ 
changeable.  He  explains  the  diverging  nature  of  tunej  \ 
conlidered  by  Mr.  Huygens  to  be  unaccountable;  and  he  ex¬ 
amines  Mr.Harrifon's  dodrine  of  the  analogy  betwixt  mufical 
ratios  and  thofe  of  a  circle, 

The  author  concludes  with  an  appendix,  containing  hints 
for  praftical  improvements.  He  inquires  into  what  may  be 
properly  called  the  fyftem  of  tuneful  founds  ;  and  finds  that  I 
the  fyltem  of  twenty-four  keys,  to  which,  out  of  com- 
plaifance  to  received  fyftem,  he  had  limited  his  prefent  re-  * 
gulation,  might  be  continued  ad  infinitum;  and  has  no  title  I 
»  to  be  confidcred  as  the  fyftem 'more  than  any  other.  But  he  * 
adds  that  this  fyftem  feems  much  more  than  fufficient  to 
yield  all  the  variety  compofers  had  hitherto  aimed  at ;  and 
propoles  in  its  place  a  limple  fyftem  of  fix  keys,  as  being 
all  that  are  veqiiifite  in  chafte  compofition.  I'his  fyftem, 
however,  requires  no  lefs  than  eighteen  degrees  of  mufic  ; 
while  the  other,  confiding  of  twenty-four  keys,  is  only  in 
fa£t  furnifhed  with  twelve  degrees. 

^  Thus/  fays  he,  p.  274,  *  it  would  appear  that  any  note  being 
given  as  a  principal  key-note,  whether  in  the  major  or  minor  mode, 
a  compofer  may  from  it,  with  all  propriet)',  modulate  into  five  dif-  j 
ferent  new  keys,  and  no  more  ;  which  keys  are  comprehended  in  the  - 
fignature  to  which  the  principal  key  belongs,  and  the  fignatures  i 
which  immediately  precede  and  fuccted  it  j  and  that  the  limits  of 
znodulation  can  be  extended  no  farther,  without  becoming  (in  the 
words  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Malcolm)  unnatural  zwdi  inconjijlent.  From 
the  views  hitherto  taken,  it  w  ould  appear  that  thefe  limits  need  not  be 
extended  ;  becauie  within  them  lies  all  the  variety,  that  the  diatonic 
fcale  can  afford.  For  the  lame  reafon  too,  it  would, feem  that  all 
true  tuneful  compofition  may  be  executed  upon  an  organ  conftrudled 
with  three  fignatures^  only,  through  all  its  modulations;  for,  by 
tranfpofition,  any  piece  of  mufic,  w  herever  its  principal  key  is  placed, 

^  may  be  removed  to  any  other  key  of  the  fame  mode ;  and  if  its  mo¬ 
dulations  or  changes  of  keys  extend  no  further  than  thefe  limits,  an  J 
prgan  whofe  tune  comprehends  no  more  than  the  degrees  proper  to 
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three  connefted  fignatures,  mod  be  fit  for  executing  all  Aich  compo- 
fition  in  true  tune/ — *  So  that  an  inilrument  furnifted  with  three  full 
fignatures  in  perfect  tune,  will  require  no  more  than  eighteen  difFe* 
rent  degrees  of  tune  to  each  oftave;  or,  including  the  key-note  re¬ 
peated  in  octave,  .the  number  of  notes  required  will  be  in  all  nine¬ 
teen  ;  and  thefe  will  be  fit  to  afford  a  modulation  through  fix  different 
keys,  all  in  perfect  tune.* 

«  This  feems  to  point  out  the  way  to  obtain  the  inftrument  in  true 
tune  in  its  mod  Ample  form  ;  and  alfo  gives  latitude  for  extending  it 
indefinitely;  for  twenty  one  degrees  of  tune  will  give  eight  keys, 
twenty  four  ten  keys,  and  fo  on ;  adding  three  degrees  for  each  addi- 
[tional  fignatuie,  each  fignature  comprehending  a  major  and  a  minor 
key,  till  the  indrument  becomes  as  comprehenfive  as  may  be 
required.— 

The  author  at  laft  concludes  thus  : 

•  It  feems  clear,’  p.  288,  ‘  that  all  our  capital  inftruments  are  very 
"^fufceptible  of  reformation,  with  little  encroachment  upon  the  fim- 
Splicity  of  their  prefent  condrudtion ;  nay,  that  all  the  varieties  of 
ftune  required  from  each  finger-key  of  the  organ,  in  its  mod  extenfive 
vform,  may  be  commodioufly  produced  from  one  fingle  pipe  placed  to 
each  finger-key.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  ingenious 
linen  may  be  excited,  by  proper  encouragement,  in  fome  future  pe¬ 
riod,  to  exert  their  ^abilities  for  reforming  the  prefent,  or  contriving 
jnew  indruments,  agreeable  to  natural  and  true  tune,  now  that  it  is 
brefumed  an  opening  has  been  made  towards  the  knowledge  of  its 
fcws.’ 

I  <  But  it  is  very  quedionable,  whether  the  ears  of  the  prefent  ge¬ 
neration  will  ever  be  gratified  with  the  effedl.  The  world,  not  un- 
-  wifely,  jealous'of  pretences  to  difeovery,  examines  with  caution,  and 
;/lowly  yields  affent.  It  is  therefore  very  uncertain  whether  it  would 
•  be  prudent  for  any  one  now  living  to  rifk  his  labour  with  a  view. to 
v3#jeap  the  reward.  The  apprehenfion  of  this  mud  naturally  damp  the 
'ardour  of  the  ingenious,  efpecially  if  they  reflet  on  the  late  decifion 
upon  literary  property,  fet  up  againd  the  exertions  of  ingenuity  in 
general.’ 

^  From  a  review  of  the  general  fubjeft  of.  this  work^  reflexions  of 
.  moment  might  be  added,  were  they  not  foreign  to  its  defign.  The 
danger  of  precipitate  judgment  might  be  remarked.  Many  things 
bave  appeared  to  philofophers  contradidlory  in  fcience'and  in*  nature* 
W^riticiims  of  various  leverity  have  been  made.  The  wifdom  even  of 
Providence  in  its  wider  adminidrations  of  the  world,  from  circum- 
.  Jlances  apparently  unaccountable,  has  been  arraigned,  or  altogether 
denied.  There  is  no  fubjcdl  more  fit  to  exemplify  the  rafhnefs  of 
fuch  philofophy,  than  the  prefent ;  becaufe  there  is  no  fubjeft  which 
has  been  confidered  by  men  of  the  greated  talents,  in  all  ages,  to  be¬ 
tray  fuch  inconfidency  as  the  laws  of  tune.  No  demondrations  have 
been  held  more  conclgfive  than  thoie  which  prove  that  utter  and 
^complicated  impoffibilitics  forbid  the  reconcilement  of  the  principles 
wf  mufic :  and  yet,  after  the  fpring  has  been  fbriunatdy  touched,  how 
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fpontaneoufly  do  they  unfold  theoifelves !  how  funply  ^nd  rationally 
beautiful !' 

The  objedl  of  this  work',  however  executed,  is  noble  ;  it 
is  to  introduce  purity  and  chaftity  into  an  art,^  of  all  others, 
the  molt  fplendid  and  charming.  The  attempt  is  to  banifh 
thole  jarring,  impure,  and  tempered  founds  with  which  in- 
llrumental  mufic  is  loaded ;  and  to  limit  that  extravagance 
of  keys,  which  proceeds  only  from  falle  talle,  from  luxury, 
and  innovation.  , 

The  Effay  bears  the  marks  of  labour,  of  ingenuity,  and 
of  years :  and  perhaps  it  will,  in  return,  require  alj  thefe 
of  the  critic  before  he  can  decide  upon  its  merits.  In  fuch 
circumftances,  we  will  not  give  judgment.  We  recommend  I 
the  performance  to  thofe  who  love  candour,  and  who  pa-  ' 
tronize  ingenuity. 

We  may  venture  to  foretel  that  obftacles  may  arile,  in¬ 
dependent  of  beauty  or  of  blemilh,  of  truth  or  of  error. 
Performers  will  not  .return  to  fchool.  The  Effay  turns  , 
their  world  upfide  down  ;  and  they  will  refent  it.  .  The  au¬ 
thor  mull  polhbly  look  forward  to  a  new  generation.  The  ' 
fate  of  the  book,  moll  probably,  will  be  decided  bn  the 
continent,  where  almofl  every  man  of  letters  is  Ikilled  in  the 
theory  of  mulic ;  and  where  lb  many  theorills  have,  in  lefs 
important  points,  lately  gathered  fame. 

The  llyle  is  fuited  to  a  fubjedl  of  fcience ;  plain,  in  ge¬ 
neral  corred,  and,  upon  occalions,  animated.  We  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  produftion  comes  from  the  other 
fide  of  the  Tweed  :  we  meet  the  jhall  and  will,  x.\xt  fihbokth 
of  Scotland,  ufed  indiferiminately  the  one  for  the  other. 


Art.  IV.  yo/i'ph  and  Benjamin’,  a  Converfation.  Tran/lated  ^ 
from  a  French  Alanufcript.  Small  8vo.  3s.  fewed.  Murray,  p 
London,  1787.  p 

are  informed,  in  an  advertilement,  that  this  con-  s|, , 
verfation  between  Dr.  Franklin  and  the  Emperor  of  ^ 
Germany  is  tranllated  from  a  French  Manufeript.  The  ac-  in¬ 
cident  by  which  the  confidential  converfation  of  thele  pro- 
found  politicians  has  found  its  Way  into  world,  in  left  than  ^ 
two  years,  is  to  be  concealed  from  the  public  till  “  the  heads 
“  of  fonie  perlbns  concerned  fhall  be  laid  low.”  Waiting  • 
with  humble  fubmiilion  for  the  difeoyery  of  this  fecret,  we 
ihall  only  oblerve  at  prefent,  that  a  dialogue  between  two  f* 
fuch  great  men,  whether  real-  or  imagined,  forms,  a  yery^ 
proper  vehicle  of  political  fpeculation.  The  converfation '  -  y 

between  .  ^ 
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between  the  philofopher  and  the  monarch  turns  chiefly  on 
the  politics  of  Britain  and  France.  It  was  natural  for  the 
emperor  to  diredl  the  conference  to  thefe  fubjefts ;  and  as 
the  doftor  had  refided  ^t  the  Englilh  and  French  courts,  and 
had  many  tranfaftions'  with  them,  he  was  well  qualified  to 
j  give  him  information  with  regard  to  their  views.  The 
'1  chief  objcA  of  this  dialogue  is  to  hold  out  to  the  public  the 
alarming  progrefs  of  French  politics.  “  The  court  of  Eng- 
4|“  land,”  lays  our  author,  “  has  feldom  any  fchemes  upon  its 
‘ neighbours,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  its  views  being 
made  known  ;  but  it  is  not  lb  with  France,  which  always 
“  has  had,  and  always  will  have,  defigns  upon  the  liberty 
**  or  the  importance  of  other  nations.  The  particular  plans 
which  France -has  laid  to  aggrandize  herfelf  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  other  nations,  have  been  changed;  but  that  one 
'  **  j)rinciple  of  railing  herfelf  at  the.  expence  of  others,  has 
been  adhered  to  as  invariably  by  the  French  court,  as 
;  nature  adheres  to  the  laws  of  attra£lion  and  gravitation.” 
';''iThis  obfervation,  which  is  founded  on  truth,  our  author  il- 
i  luftrates  in  the  conduft  of  France  during  the  American  war; 
but  imputes  many  things  to  policy  and  previous  defign, 

.  which  arole  from  circumftances,  and  were  produced  by  the 
‘  .occalion.  But  the  moft  curious  illullration  of  this  doftrine 
is  Dr.  Franklin's  difeovery  of  “  the  political  bible” 
of  France,  preferv^  in  th^Sanftum  Sandforum,  with  all 
due  care  and’  fecrecy,  and  which  may  properly  be  called 
The  DOOMSDAY-BOOK  of  Europe.” 

*  A  book  is  kept  in  one  of  the  moll  fecret  parts  of  a  royal  building 
in  Paris,  in  which  book  each  nation  in  Europe  has  a  place  afligned  for 
itfelf:  fomething  in  the  manner  of  a  merchant’s  ledger.  France  is 
lirft,  Spain  next,  then  England,  Holland,  the  German  empire,  Prullia, 
Ruffia,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Thefe  are  all  the  nations 
.  on  the  lift ;  and,  to  the  heft  of  my  recolleAion,  that  is  the  order  in 
which  they  follow.  Perhaps,  if  the  book  were  to  be  arranged  now, 

;  the  order  might  be  a  litde  different ;  but  it  is  a  very  confider^Ie  num- 
•  _  ber  of  years  (though  1  do  not  know  how  many)  fince  it  was  begun. 
There  are  a  number  of  excellent  maps  kept  in  the  fame  apartment, 

.  to  which  they  have  a  reference ;  and  every  circumftance  that  affedls, 
in  any  degree,  the  political  importance  .of  either  of  thefe  nations,  is 
regiftered  under  the  proper  head  as  foon  as  it  is  known,  and  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  poffible.  '  The  circumftances  upon  which  the  im¬ 
portance  of  each  country  depends,  are  minutely  deferibed  ;  and,  in 
another  part  of  the  fame  book,  is  the  plan  of  the  French  monarch  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  outlines  of  a  plan  by  which  France  may  be  raifed 
above  her  neighbours.  This  book  may,  I  think,  be  called  the  po- 
»j  LiTiCAL  BIBLE  of  Fiance;  and  it  is  preferved  in  the  Sandum  Sanc- 
i  torum, .  with  all  due  care  and  fecrecy.  The  people  concerned  in  the 
I  coropilauoD  are  men  of  the  firft  rank  and  fortune;  and  it  is  death. 
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as  well  as  confilcation  of  property  and  degradation  of  family,  ever 
to  mention  the  cxiftcnce  ot  this  work.  The  king  of  France,  I  have  | 
been  told,  has  often  fpent  three  hours  at  a  time  confulting  this  | 
oracle ;  and  though  he  has  not,  I  believe,  ever  adlually  projeded  | 
any  important  meafures  himfelf,  yet  he  has  become  (b  much  matter 
of  the  fubjcdl,  as  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  expediency,  and  enter 
with  proper  interett  into  the  undertaking  of  his  court. 

*  Different  plans  have  been*  laid,  and  this  book  has  been  ufed  as 
the  foundation  of  them  all.  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1 768  that  the 
£nal  plan  was  adjutted,  though  it  meets  w'ith  alterations,  and  has  re-  * 
ceived  fome  additions  iince  that  time.  > 


‘  The  plan  formed  in  the  year  I  mention,  was  nearly  thus :  to 
make  England  and  Holland  the  firft  objedls  of  attack ;  and,  to  pre¬ 
vent  too  great  a  complication  of  views,  it  was  refojved  to  gain  their 
points  with  ihefe  two  nations  before  any  other  part  of  the  general  plan 
ftould  be  attempted. 

‘  On  confulting  the  book,  the  importance  of  England  was  found 
to  ariie  from  its  great  manufatluring  and  commercial  excellence  at 
home,  from  America,  the  Weft- India  iflands,  and  the  potteflions  in  j 
Afia,  which  at  that  time  were  but  recently  acquired. 

‘  I’hc  weak  fides  of  the  Englifh  nation  were  put  on  the  oppofite  | 
fide  of  a  page,  and  ftood  thus ;  the  government,  though  free,  and 
favourable  to  the  internal  acquifition  of  wealth,  lo  clogged  by  the  | 
cabals  of  party,  that  it  is  incapable  of  making  any  bold  exertions ;  ^ 
and  that,  Irom  its  nature,  this  defeft  w  as  daily  increafing.  The"*  na¬ 
tional  debt,  beii)g  borrowed  on  perpetuities,  muft  always  increafe,  | 
nnlcfs  a  powerful  exertion  is  made  to  throw  it  off,  or  to  pay  it  off. 
The  latter  of  thefe  is  an  effort  too  great  to  be  accompliftied  under  fo 
heavy  a  load  of  taxes  as  arc  already  exifting  ;  and  the  former  is  a  ' 
mode  that  will  not  be  taken,  while  there  remains  a  power  in  govern¬ 
ment  of  railing  a  fingle  fixpence  more.  As  the  nation  depends  on 
credit,  it  muft  ufe  no  undue  freedoms  with  its  creditors.  This,  though 
a  flow’,  brings  a  certain  deftrudtion.  The  colonies  in  America,  not 
very  well  affe<!:’Ied  to  government,  are  too  extenfive  to  be  long  re¬ 
tained  in  fubjedtion.  The  diftance  of  the  potteflions  in  India,  their 
extent,  and,  above  all,  the  rebellious  difpofition  of  the  Eaftern  princes, 
will  make  it  eafy  when  the  time  is  ripe  to  fuppoVt  a  rebellion.  The 
nature  of  the  Englifh  court  was  alfo  confidered  as  a  great  foundation 
for  hope.  The  temporary  views  of  the  minillers,  and  their  fhort- 
fighted  policy,  with  good  reafon,  afforded  hope  to  an  afpiring,  a  ^ 
lar-fighied,  and  a  dettgning  rival.  With  fuch  advantages,  and  luch 
defeats,  did  the  Englifh  nation  appear  to  the  court  of  Verfaillcs ;  and 
it  vvas  refolved  to  level  the  Ihafts  of  their  ambition  at  the  mott  vul¬ 
nerable  parts.  The  difeontents  in  America,  which  were  not  alto¬ 
gether  unknown,  promiied  to  afford  the  mott  fpeedy,  if  not  the  mott 
effectual,  blow  to  the  greatnefs  of  England,  it  was  determined  that, 
if  the  flames  of  rebellion  could  once  be  lighted  up  in  America,  they 
fhould  never  be  extinguifhed  but  with  the  power  of  the  Britifh  empire 
OQ^that  continent.  France  was  determined  to  encourage  the  difeon- 
tents  to  foment,  and  then  to  abet,  a  rebellion  ;  and  ihe  obtained  a  ^ 
Itcret  promife  from  Spain  co  ailitt;  while  the  expence  with  which  it 
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jLouId  incumber  the  trade  of  England,  would  give  a  double  tlow  to 

Cs  profperity;  and  fo  fanguinc  (M.  V - told  me)  were  their  hopes 

|tt  one  time,  that  it  was  actually  fuppofed  they  might  bring  ruin  upon 
J|hat  flourifliing  itland  before  the  end  of  the  war.  How  far,  and  how 
llrell,  the  fchemes  of  France  fucceeded,  we  all  know:  that  latter 
$ycnt  has  not  indeed  by  any  means  taken  place,  but  the  others  have. 
For  my  own  part  it  gives  me  infinite  pleafure  to  perceive  that  Britain' 
is  not  yet  likely  to  fink,  either  under  the  increafe  of  debt,  or  the  lofs 
of  territory.’ 

have  fome  doubts  concerning  the  authenticity  of  this 
Jircnch  bihle,  and  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  apocryphal. 
Our  author  leems  as  zealous  to  inculcate  a  jealoufy  of  French 
pplitics,  as  good  proteltants  have  been,  for  a  hundred  years, 
ti)  propagate  the  terror  of  poperv.  There  are  many  juft  re- 
4^ct:ions  and  ingenious  hints  in  this  performance  ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  it  holds  more  of  the  imagination  than  the  judge¬ 
ment,  and  contains  more  theory  than  inveftigation.  From 
the  provincial  phrafes  which  frequently  occur,  it  appears  to 
be  the  compofition  of  a  North  Briton. 


Mt.  V.  The  Lounger.  A  Periodical  Paper,  puhlijhcd  at 
.^dinburgh  in  the  Tears  1785  and  1786.  3  vols.  i2mo. 

•jizs.  ftitched.  Creech,  Edinburgh ;  ' Cadell,  London. 
1787. 


is  a  ■  'T' H I S  elegant  and  entertaining  mlfcellany  proceeds  from 

vern-  -  *  the  lame  fchool  which  produced  the  Mirror,  about  five 
is  on  years  ago.  The  merit  of  the  latter  work  has  been  appre- 
-  ciated  in  England,  and  procured  it  a  name  and  rank  in  the 
of  literature,  as  a  prpper  companion  to  the  Spedtator 
'^hdr  Volumes  of  this  kind,  that  are  the  daily  vifi- 

rinces,  '  °f  parlour,  not  the  feldom-confulted, oracles  of  the 

The  library,  by  blending  inftrudiion  with  amufement,  and  the 
dation  ufeful  with  the  agreeable,  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
{hort-  public  tafte  and  the  public  manners.  It  was  the  boaft  of 

ing,  a  Socrates  that  “  he  brought  philofophy  down  from  heaven 

id  luch  earth  from  airy  I'peculations,  and  metaphyfical  the- 

5 ;  and  orks,  to  thofe  interefting  deduflions  and  ufeful  difeoveries 
□ft  vul'  that  form  the  code  of  private  life.  This  praife  pertains  to 
)t  ako-  Aidilon,  the  inventor  of  this  Ipecies  of  writing,  in  the 
"hit  I'isl'-eft  degree.  He  was  the  firft  philofopher  of  the  ele«»^ant 
^  they  falhionable  world ;  and  contributed  more  than  any  of 

mpire  £  co»emporaries  to  enlighten  the  minds,  refine  the  tafte, 
difeon-E**”  reform  the  manners,  of  his  countrymen.  At  the  time 
tained  a  Mfncn  he  appeared,  the  depravity  and  corruption  of  the 

hichjtg.  Englillr, 
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Engtifhy  both  in  morals  and  in  tafte,  had  become  extreme, 
Aiter  the  reftoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  folemnity 
and  gloom  of  the  covenanters,  the  cant,  low  cunning,  and 
hypocrify,  which  had  been  the  graces  at  the  court  of  Crom* 
well,  became  the  objefts  of  ridicule,  and  a  different  let  of 
manners  lUcceeded,  The  long  fall  which  the  nation  had 
kept,  was  fucceeded  by  a  d^y  of  riot,  and  licentioufnefs  be¬ 
came  triumphant.  I'he  monarch  himfelf  favoured  this 
propenfity  of  his  people  to  diflipation  ;  debauchery  became 
the  mark  of  a  loyal  fubjedt ;  and  a  gentleman  was  known 
by  his  vices.  '  A  man  of  wit  and  pleafure  was  the  perfedl 
charadter  of  thofe  days ;  decency  was  difregarded  as  a  me¬ 
nial  quality ;  and  common  rules  were  fuppofed  to  be  made 
for  the  common  people.  At  laft  virtue  was  fairly  put  out 
of  countenance,  and  turned  into  derilion.  Vice  and  vil¬ 
lainy  were  applauded  on  the  theatre.  The  debaucher  of 
women,  the  betrayer  of  men,  the  perfidious,  the  difhonour- 
able,  was  the  hero  in  comedy;  the  innocent  and  unfortunate 
were  the  objedfs  of  ridicule.  Dramatic  poets  paint  nature, 
and  hold  the  mirror  to  the  times.  The  world  fawjts  own 
image,  arid  fmiled.  The  ladies  crowded  to  plays  that  re- 
prelented  them  all  as  courtezans  or  hypocrites ;  and  gentle¬ 
men  fat  fpedfators  of  the  drama  that  reprefented  the  whole 
fpecies  as  dupes  or  defigning  knaves.  .  Were  it  not  for  the 
irrefillibic  evidence  of  the  works  themlelves,  we  could  hardly 
bring  ouriclvcs  to  the  belief,  that  the  comedies  of  Dryden, 
Etherege,  Wycherly,  and  Congreve,  were  ever  adled  in  the 
prefence  of  human  beings.  No  wonder  that  the  zeal  of  good 
men  flamed  againft  the  theatre,  when  fuch  a  fhock  was 
given  to  decency,  and  fuch  an  infult  committed  on  virtue. 
At  that  period  Addifon  appeared.  He  is  one  of  the  few  mo¬ 
derns  who  have  fuftained  the  dignity  of  genius,  and  fup- 
ported  the  chara6ter  of  an*  author.  He  did  not  meditate  to 
raile  himl'elf  by  facrificing  to  the  times;  he  lludied  not  to 
pleafe,  but  to  improve;  not  to  indulge  the  humour,  but  to 
rettore  the  charafter,  and  refine  the  tafte  of  England.  He 
fucceeded.  No  difeourfe  is  more  calculated  to  make  a 
powerful  and  agreeable  impreffion  than  the  eloquence  of 
Addifon.  Genius  and  tafte,  reflection  and  feeling,  go  hand 
in  band  in  his  writings.  Unlike  the  cold  declamations  of  a 
cloiftered  monk  on  the  vanity  of  human  life,  his  addrefs  to 
mankind  is  the  voice  of  man,  warm  from  the  heart,  and 
pointing  to  aCHon.  Very  different  from  the  trite  topics  and 
common  places,  which  have  pafled  from  pedant  to  pedant 
fince  the  days  of  Seneca,  the  morality  of  Addifon  is  the  re¬ 
flexion  of  a  philofopher  who  converled  with  men  of  the 
2  world. 
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world,  and  dre\V  from  the  life.  The  manners  he  delcribes^ 
and  the  charafters  he  draws,  are  not  a  fatyrical  exhibition  of 
individuals,  like  the  old  Greek  comedy ;  nor  a  mere  per-^ 
fonification  of  virtues  and  vices,  like  the  early  comedy  of 
England;  not  the  random  ftrokes  and  portraits  of  poffibility, 
which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  later  authors,  who  drew 
human  nature  without  having  lived  in  the  wwld ;  his  mo¬ 
rality  is  taken  from  real  life ;  delineates  the  image  of  the 
times,  and  prefents  the  true  colours  of  nature. 

As  the  corrupted  part  of  mankind  in  his  time  were  wits, 
or  pretenders  to  wit,  he  addreffed  them  in  their  own  ftyle. 
He  vvrote  to  the  world  like  a  man  of  the  world  ;  and  expoled 
the  follies  of  the  gay  and  witty  with  gaiety  and  wit.  He 
employed,  in  the, defence  of  religion  and  virtue,  the  wea¬ 
pons  by  which  they  had  been  attacked  for  half  a  century. 
He  fet  the  ftrong  battery  of  the  enemies  to  decency,  ridi¬ 
cule,  againft  themfelves,  and  turned  the  laugh  of  the  world 
on  the  fide  of  innocence  and  virtue. 

\ 

So  fpake  the  cherub,  and  his  grave  rebuke 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace 
Invincible.  Abafhed  the  wicked  flood, 

And  felt  how  awful  goodnefs  was,  and  faw  ' 

Virtue  in  her  fhape,  how  lovely. 

Before  the  period  of  Addifbn  the  tafte  of  his  countrymen 
was  as  corrupted  as  their  morals.  Former  authors  had  fre¬ 
quently  exhibited  genius  in  its  rudenefs ;  it  was  reierved  to 
him  to  fhew  it  in  its  refinement.  I'he  delicacy  of  his  own 
imagination  led  him  to  the  beautiful ;  and  his  native  good 
tafte  was  improved  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
ancients.  Elegance  in  one  language  produces  itfelf  in 
another,  f  rom  the  pure  fountains  of  antiquity  he  drew  the 
claffic  fpirit ;  from  Greece  and  Rome  he  tranfplanted  good 
tafte  into  England.  He  was  the  firft  good  critic  that  his 
country  produced.  He  expofed  the  irregularities  of  the 
Englilh  drama  ;  exorcifed  the  fiends  and  furies  from  tragedy, 
and  banifhed  murder  and  bloodflied  from  the  ftage.  As  he 
refined  tragedy,  he  purified  comedy.  He  detected  the  falle 
pretenders  to  wit  and  humour,  tore  the  obfeene  garb  from 
the  comic  mufe,  and  expelled  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  the 
age.  As  a  critic  he  gave  the  law  as  an  author  he  fet  the 
example.  Formed  on  the  great  models  of  antiquity,  an  attic 
elegance  fpreads  through  his  works.  Nothing  artificial  or 
affefted,  laboured  or  ftrained,  appears  in  his  produilions. 
The  naive  and  the  natural  charaderize  his  manner ;  his  ge¬ 
nius  goes  on  in  a  gliding  ftream :  his  mule  has. the  flowing 

robe 
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robe  and  the  fine  movement  of  the  celeftials  In  other 
authors  there  is  a  refearch  of  ornament,  an  ambition  to 
Ihine,  a  labour  to  pleafe.  They  explore  nature  and  art  for 
a  latent  beauty,  and  ranfack  heaven  and  earth  for  the  new 
and  the  furprlfing.  The  ornaments  of  Addifon  are  not 
Ibught  for  ;  they  come  of  their  own  accord.  He  fcatters  no 
flowers  but  fuch  as  he  finds  in  his  way.  He  has  no  occafion 
to  derange  the  ftream  of  his  fancy  ;  it  flows  fpontaneoufly  on 
claflic  ground. 

He  leldom  afTumes  the  academic  gown,  or  appears  in  the 
charadVer  of  a  man  of  Icience.  He  pofleffed  not,  indeed, 
the  bold  philofophic  mind  that  grafps  a  fyftem  by  intuition, 
and  comprehends  a  whole  fcience  in  a  few  plain  laws  ;  but 
his  eflTays  on  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination  are  refpedfable 
proofs  of  his  philofophic  powers  :  he  was  the  Columbus  who 
difeovered  that  ideal  world  which  fubfequent  adventurers 
have  embelliftied  and  enlarged. 

We  hope  we  fhall  be  excufed  for  this  digreflion  on  the 
charadler  and  genius  of  Addifon,  as  he  was  the  Homer  in 
this  w^alk  of  literature,  and  as  his  excellencies  and  beauties, 
imitated  by  fiicceeding  waiters,  have,  in  fome  meafure,  funk 
his  name,  and  leflened  his  reputation,  in  England.  On  this 
occafion  top,  it  may  be  proper  to  pronounce  his  eulogium,  as 
the  authors  of  the  Mirror  and  the  Lounger  have  formed 
themfelves  in  theAddifonian  fchool,  and  approach  nearer 
to  the  original  model  of  the  Speftat®r  than,  many  of  its 
imitators.  When  we  mention  a  comparifon,  we  confine  it 
to  the  ferious  or  fentimental  papers.  There  is  a  delicate 
comic  humour,  a  chaftifod  gaiety  and  a  naivete  in  Addifon 
which  has  never  been  imitated.  As  the  prielt  of  the  chafte 
ajad  elegant  Thalia,  he  is  like  Melchizedec,  without  anceftor 
or  fuccelfor,  without  progenitors  or  delcendants. 

The  papers  in  this  colledlion  bear,  in  general,  a  near  re- 
lemblance  to  thofe  in  the  Mirror.  There  is  a  mixture  of 
moral  effay,  of  criticifm,  and  of  comic  painting,  that  forms 
an  agreeable  mifcellany,  though  the  predominant  papers  are 
thofe  of  the  grave  and  fentimental  call.  In  eflays  of  this 
nature,  that  appeal  to  the  fancy  as  well  as  the  heart,  and  in 
melancholy  tales  that  abound  wnth  poetical  painting,  and 
exprefs  the  more  elegant  feelings,  the  Mirror  and  the 
Lounger,  eminently  excel.  1‘his,  however,  16  far  from 
extending,  will  probably  circumfcribe  their  reputation* 
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Common  fenfc  is  a  much  more  general  gift  of  heaven  than 
^an  elegant  mind.  All  men  have  made  obfervations  on  life ; 
and  common  maxims  of  this  kind  exprefled  in  elegant  or 
dignified  language,  give  back  to  the  reader  the  image  of  his 
mind,  embellifhed  and  adorned ;  but  natural  infenfibillty,  as 
well  as  the  buftling  occupations  of  the  world,  confine  the 
relllh  of  the  more  elegant  and  fentimental  pleafures  to  a 
narrow  but  a  chofen  circle. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  Lounger,  we  fhall  prefent  the 
reader  with  the  forty-eighth  paper,  which  contains  the  fen- 
timent  and  the  moral  of  time. 

*  The  Lounger  having  now  **  rounded  one  revolving  year,”  may 
confider  hinj^felf  as  an  acquaintance  of  fome  Handing  with  his 
readers,  and,  at  this  period  of  gratulations,  may  venture  to  pay 
them  the  compliments  of  the  feafon  with  the  freedom  of  intimacy 
and  the  cordiality  of  friendfhip,  In  the  life  of  a  periodical  eflayift 
a  twelvemonth  is  a  confiderable  age.  That  part  of  the  world  in 
which  his  fubjedt  lies  he  has  then  ’  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  ia 
all  its  different  fituations ;  he  has  feen  it  in  the  hurry  of  bufinefs,  in 
the  heyday  of  amufement,  in  the  quiet  of  the  country;  and  he  now 
attends  it  in  its  courfe  of  Chriftinas  feftivity  and  holiday  merri¬ 
ment. 

*  Yet  I  know  not  how  it  is,  that,  amidft  the  gratulations  and  fefti¬ 
vity  of  this  returning  feafon,  I  am  fometimes  difpofed  to  hear  the 
one,  and  partake  the  other,  with  a  certain  ferioufnefs  of  mind  not 
well  fuited  to  the  vacancy  of  the  time;  to  look  on  the  jollity  around 
roe  with  an  eye  of  thought,  and  to  imprefs  in  my  imagination  a  tone 
of  melancholy  on  the  v6ic“es  that  wifti  me  many  happy  years. 

‘  As  men  advance  in  life,  the  great  divifions  of  time  may  indeed 
furnifti  matter  for  ferious  refleflion,  as  he  who  counts  the  money  he 
has  fpent,  naturally  thinks  of  how  much  a  fmaller  fum  he  has  left 
behind.  Yet,  for  my  own  part,  it  is  lefs  from  anxiety. about  what 
remains  of  time,  than  from  the  remembrance  of  that  which  is  gone, 
that  I  am,  led  into  this  mood  of  penfivenefs.”  In  my  hours  of 
thoughtful  indolence,  1  am  not  apt  to  conjure  up  phantoms  of  the 
future ;  it  is  with  a  milder  fort  of  melancholy  that  J  fometimes  in¬ 
dulge  in  recalling  the  fhades  of  the  part.  To  this  perhaps  the 
Lounger’s  manner  and  habits  of  life  naturally  incline  him.  To  him 
Icifure  gives  frequent  occafion  to  review  his  time,  and  to  compare  his 
thoughts.  By  the  Lounger  a  few  ideas/natural  and  congenial  to  his 
mind,  are  traced  through  all  their  connexions ;  while  the  man  of 

Erofcffional  induftry  and  adive  purfuit  has  many  that  prefs'upon 
im  in  fuccelTion,  and  are  quickly  difmifled.  Pie  who  lives  in  a 
crowd  gains  an  extenfive  acquaintance,  but  little  intimacy;  the  man 
who  polTefles  but  few  friends,  enjoys  them  much,  and  thinks  of  them 
often. 

‘  Time  mellows  ideas  as  it  mellows  wine.  Things  in  tliemfelves 
indifferent  acquire  a  certain  tendernefs  in  recolledion  :  and  the  feenes 
of  our  youth,  though  remarkable  neither  for  elegance  or  feeling,  rife 
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op  to  oar  memory  dignified  at  the  fame  time  and  endeared.  ^  As 
countrymen  in  a  diftant  land  acknowledge  one  another  as  friends, 
fo  objefts,  to  which  when  prefent  we  gave  but  little  attention,  are 
nouriihed  in  diftant  remembrance  with  a  cordial  regard.  If  in  their 
own  nature  of  a  tender  kind,  the  ties  which  they  had  on  the  heart  arc 
drawn  ftill  clorer,and  we  recal  them  with  an  enthufiafm  of  feeling  which 
the  fame  objedts  of  the  immediate  time  are  unable  to  excite.  The 
ghofts  of  our  departed  affeftions  are  feen  through  that  foftening  me- 
dium,  which,  though  it  dims  their  brightnefs,  does  not  impair  their 
attra^on;  like  the  fhade  of  Dido  appearing  to  i£neas, 

**  Agnovitque  per  urabram 
Obfeuram,  qualem  primo  qui  furgere  menle 
Autvidet,  aut  vidilTe  putat  per  nubila  lunam; 

Demilit  lacrymas,  dulcique  affatus  amore  eft.'* 

The  hum  of  a  little  tunc  to  which  in  our  infancy  we  have  often 
liftened  ;  the  courfe  of  a  brook  which  in  our  childhood  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  traced  ;  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  building,  which  we  remember 
almoft  entire ;  thefe  remembrances  fweep  over  the  mind  with  an  en- 
chanting  power  of  tendernefs  and  melancholy,  at  whofe  bidding  the 
pleafures,  the  buftnefs,  the  ambition  of  the  prefent  moment,  fade  and 
difappear. 

‘  Our  finer  feelings  arc  generally  not  more  grateful  to  the  fancy 
than  moral  to  the  mind.  Of  this  tender  power  which  remembrance 
has  over  us,  feveral  ufes  might  be  made  ;  this  divinity  of  memory, 
did  we  worlhip  it  aright,  might  lend  its  aid  to  our  happinefs  as  well 
as  to  our  virtue. 

*  An  amiable  and  ingenious  philofopher  has  remarked,  that,  in 
eaftli  btdldingy  no  man  is  a  villain  In  like  manner  it  may  perhaps 
be  pronounced,  that  every  man  is  virtuous  in  recollection ;  he  refts 
with  peculiar  fatisfaCtion  on  the  remembrance  of  fuch  aCtions  as  are 
moft  congenial  to  the  better  parts  of  his  nature,  on  fuch  pleafures  as 
were  innocent,  on  fuch  defigns  as  were  laudable.  It  were  well  if, 
amidft  the  ardour  of  purfuit,  or  the  hopes  of  gratification,  we  fome- 
times  confidered  that  the  prefent  will  be  future,  as  well  as  that  the 
future  will  be  prefent;  that  we  anticipated  reflection  as  well  as  enjoy- 
ment.  Not  only  in  thofe  greater  and  more  important  concerns,  wjfiich 
arc  what  Shakefpeare  calls  fluff  o’  the  confciencc,”  but  in  the  leffer 
and  more  trivial  offices  of  life,  we  (hould  be  more  apt  to  conduCt  our- 
felves  aright,  did  we  think  that  we  were  one  day  to  read  the  drama 
in  which  we  now  perform ;  and  that  of  ourfelves,  and  the  other  per- 
fonages  of  the  fccne,  we  were  to  judge  with  a  critical  feverity. 

•  This  indulgence  of  memory,  this  review  of  time,  would  blunt 
the  angry  and  difeordant  paflions  that  often  prey  on  our  b^n  quiet,  as 
well  as  on  the  peace  of  others.  Scarce  any  man  is  fq  hard  of  heart  as 
to  feel  himfelf  an  enemy  over  the  grave  of  his  foe ;  and  the  remem* 
brance  of  contefts,  however  juft,  with  thofe  who  are  now  no  more. 
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comes  acrofs  an  ingenuous  mind  with  a  fort  of  felf-accufatlon.  The 
progrefs  of  time,  though  it  may  not  have  fwept  our'adverfaries  from 
I  the  earth,  will  probably  have  placed  both  them  and  us  in  circum- 
I  fiances  fuch  as  to  allay,  if  not  to  extinguilh,  our  refentment.  Prof- 
I  perity  to  us,  or  misfortunes  to  them,  may  have  Toothed  our  anger 
into  quiet,  or  foftened  it  to  pity.  The  lefTons  of  time  may  have 
taught  us,  what  wifdom  or  prudence  once  preached  to  us  in  vain, 
that  the  objeft  of  our  contention  was  not  worth  the  llrugglc  of  the 
eonteil,  that  we  miilook  the  value  of  the  prize,  or  did  injuiUce  to 
the  motives  of  our  competitors  ;  or  perhaps  we  have  altered  thofe 
I  fentiments  in  which  we  were  formerly  fo  warm,  and  forfaken  thofe 
tenets  we  were  once  fo  pofitive  to  maintain.  The  hand  of  time,  im¬ 
perceptible  in  its  touch,  Heals  the  colour  from  our  opinions  ;  and,  like 
thofe  who  look  on  faded  pidures,  we  wonder  at  having  formerly  been 
flruck  with  their  force. 

*  Though  it  is  wifely  ordered  by  Providence  that  we  fliould  not 
paufe  in  the  purfuits  of  life  to  think  of  its  ihortnefs,  or  und^  value 
every  attainment  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  duration  when  attained  ; 
yet  fuch  a  confideration  may  fairly  enough  mitigate  a  blameable 
cagernefs  in  the  chace,  or  a  blameable  depreflion  from  its  difappoinN 
ment.  I  was  very  well  pleafed  with  the  philofophy  of  an  old  loldier, 
whom  I  once  met  with  in  the  environs  of  London,  leaning  on  a 
crutch,  and  rather  accepting  than  foliciting  the  aid  of  the  charitable. 

I  He  told  me,  not  without  feme  importunity  on  my  part,  the  hardlhips 
and  the  dangers  he  had  encountered  ;  the  number  of  his  campaigns, 

I  the  obftinacy  of  his  engagements,  the  length  of  his  fieges;  yet  I 
failed  in  getting  Chelfea,”  faid  he,  “  becaufe  I  was  rendered  inca¬ 
pable  of  the  fervice  in  confequence  of  a  rheumatifm  contraded  in  a 
winter  encampment;  and,  more  than  all  that,  becaufe  my  wife, 
fomehow  or  other,  had  difobliged  my~ commanding  officer.  But  I 
forget  and  forgive,  as  the  faying  is  ;  and,  thanks  to  fuch  as  your  ho¬ 
nour,  I  can  make  ihift  to  live.  It  is  true,  I  have  feen  others  get 
halberts,  ay,  and  commiffions  too,  that  were  not  better  men  than 
myfelf;— but  that  don’t  fignify:  it  njoill  he  all  the  fame  an  hundred 
years  hence Without  all  the  happy  Hoicifm  of  the  loldier,  we  may 
often  footh  the  pangs  of  envy,  and  the  pinings  of  difeontent,  by  the 
I  confideration  of  that  period  when  they  (hall  ceafe  to  difquiet;  when 
time  (hall. have  unplumed  the  pageantry  of  grandeur,  narrowed  the 
domains  of  wealth,  and  withered  the  arm  of  power. 

‘  Nor  will  this  philofophy  of  time  convey  a  lefs  important  leffon  to 
the  fuccefsful  than  to  the  unfortunate.  It  will  moderate  the  luxurious 
indulgence  of  the  rich,  and  rellrain  the  wanton  or  ufelefs  exertions 
of  the  powerful.  Every  one  who  can  look  back  on  a  moderately  long 
life,  will  remember  a  fucceffion  of  envied  poffeffors  of  wcaltji  and  in¬ 
fluence,  whofe  luxury  a  thoufand  flatterers  were  wilhing  to  Ihare^ 
whofe  favour  a  crowd  of  dependents  were  driving- to  obtain.  Let 
Aofc  who  occupy  their  place,  attend  to  the  effeds  of  that  wealth  cn« 
joyed,  of  thofe  favours  bellowed.  Let  them  caft  up  the  fum  of  plea- 
furc  which  was  produced  by  the  one,  of  gratitude  or  felf-fatisfadlion 
procured  by  the  other.  If  there  are  any  whom  elevation  has  made 
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giddy,  or  pow^r  rendered  infolent,  let  them  think  how  long  that  ele¬ 
vation  can  endure,  how  far  that  power  can  extend  ;  let  them  confider 
in  how  fhort  a  fpace  the  influence  ot'  their  prcdeceflbrs  has  ceafed  to 
be  ielt,  how  fobn  their  appointments  have  made  room  for  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  others  ;  how  few  of  their  dependents  and  favourites  furvive  ; 
and  of  thofe  few  how  very  fmall  a  part  acknowledge  their  benefactor. 
If  fome  of  the  actions  of  fuch  eminent  perfons  there  are  which  the 
world  (till  remembers  with  approbation,  and  individuals  own  with 
gratitude,  they  are  probably  fuch  as,  in  this  review  of  the  part,  it 
will  be  ufeful  for  their  fucceflbrs  to  obferve  and  to  imitate.  Thofe 
have  obtained  a  victory  over  time,  which  is  the  nobleft  excitement  and 
animation  to  virtue;  that  honcll  fame,  of  which  the  confeioufnefs 
gives  its  higheft  enjoyment  to  the  prelcnt,  which  the  future  can  neither 
reproach  nor  overcome,’ 

In  this  colIefUon  the  reader  of  tafte  will  diftinguifli  the 
ftories  of  Albert  and  Father  Nicholas,  which  indeed  are 
written  in  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  belt  manner.  We  Ibmetimcs 
meet  with  doubtful  or  exceptionable  phrales,  fuch  as,  mo¬ 
ral  to  the  mind” — ‘‘  the  agreeable  are  the  qualities” — cut 
no  unrelpeftable  figure^  &c.  but  little  inaccuracies  are  in- 
leparable  from  literary  compolitions. 

[  To  he  concluded  in  cur  next.  ] 

Art.  VI.  Sir  Alatthew  Decker's  EJfay  cn  the  Caufes  of  the 
Decline  of  Foreign  Trade ;  its  Effedis  on  the  Value  of  Land ; 
and  the  Means  to  rejicre  both,  Erinted  in  the  Year  1 740.  In 
which  the  Impolicy  of  High  Duties,  the  KeccJJily  of  Free  Forts, 
and  French  Commerce,  are  impartially  confidered.  8vo.  2s,  6d. 
lewed.  Debrett.  London,  1787. 

OiR  Matthew  Decker’s  EfTay  was  originally  publi/hed  long 
^  before  the  commencement  of  any  literary  journal  in  this 
country;  and  therefore  a  particular  examination  of  it,  at 
prefeiit,  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpole.  It  is  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  the  author  was  accurately  acquainted  both 
with  the  theory  and  praftice  of  commerce,  as  well  as 
taxation ;  and  that  many  of  the  economical  improvements 
adopted  by  the  Britifli  government  lince  his  time,  are 
founded  on  ideas  which  his  extenfive  knowledge  and  refledlion 
had  enabled  him  to  liiggeft.  What  leems  to  have  been  the 
motive  to  this  republication  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker’s  eflay 
is,  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  the  great  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  to  Britain  and  Ireland  from  an  enlarged 
commerce  with  France.  His  fentiments  on  this  fubjeft  are 
i'upported  by  unqucllionable  principles  of  policy;  and  are 
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entitled  to  the  greater  regard,  that  they  were  diftated  by 
cornmercial  penetration  alone,  without  any  interefted  view 
towards  the  meafures  of  the  minitters  of  thofe  times,  or 
their  opponents, '  As  a  fpecimen  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker’s 
mode  of  argument  we  prefent  our  readers  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  fhort  extraft  : 

*  As  the  general  interell  of  the  nation,  with  refpedl  to  our  trade, 
feems  to  have  hitherto  been  little  underftood,  let  us  examine  this 
French  trade  a  little  farther. 

‘  Our  great  dealings  with  this  French  Ihop  formerly,  were  occa- 
fioned  by  its  cheapnefs  (an  excellent  caufe),  and  its  being  near  us  oc- 
cafioned  cheap  carriage  (better  and  better!);  and  though  the  French 
had  a  great  balance  againft  us,  yet  other  nations  had  the  lefs ;  but 
party- prejudice  running  high  againft  the  French  king’s  ambitious  de- 
figns  in  King  Charles  the  Second  and  King  William  the  Third’s  time, 
and  this  balance  being  confidered  abftraftedly,  without  any  view  to 
our  general  trade,  an  inconfiderate  zeal  hurried  our  anceftors  into 
the  vain  fcheme  of  diftrefling  the  French  king  by  prohibitions  and 
high  cuftoms  on  his  goods ;  not  confidering  the  hurt  we  Ihould  thereby 
do  ourfelves,  and  without  ever  elFedlually  putting  in  motion  thofe 
means  that  were  pradlicable  to  eafe  our  own  trade,  fo  that  we  only 
difperfed,  during  our  laft  wars,  our  trade  to  dearer  nations ;  we 
bought  dearer  German  and  Dutch  linens,  dearer  Italian  and  Dutch 
filks,  paper,  A:c.  as  if  it  were  better  to  pay  thofe  nations  15  or  i8d, 
for  what  the  French, would  fell  for  is.  diftreffing  our  people  by  dear 
prices,  and  thereby  draining  us  of  our  money  the  fafter ;  for  fuch 
large  quantities  of  cheap  French  goods  as  were  confumed  here,  be¬ 
ing  prohibited,  made  the  demand  greater  for  the  Dutch,  German, 
and  Italian,  dearer  goods,  giving  them  at  the  fame  time  a  monopoly 
againft  ourfelves,  which  made  them  raife  their  prices  on  us  ftill 
higher.  One  would  be  apt  to  think  that  our  forefathers  had  a  mind 
to  drive  all  the  money  out  of  the  nation.  For  God’s  fake!  let  us 
have  wit  in  our  anger,  and  not  pay  dear  prices  to  pretended  friends 
when  enemies  will  fell  us  cheaper — let  us  befriend  ourfelves  a  little, 
by  favin'g  our  money,  which  is  the  life  of  trade,  and  the  finews  of 
war — let  us  keep  this  power  in  our  own  hands  to  command  weight 
and  refpeft  from  our  neighbours,  not  fquandcr  it  away  to  them,  and 
be  forced  to  court  the  affiftance  of  thofe  we  give  power  to,  and  fome- 
times  even  court  in  vain.  So  much  for  times  of  war. 

*  *But  in  times  of  peace  the  fmuggling  trade  goes  on  eafier,  high 
duties  are  temptations  that  promote  it ;  minifters  of  ftate  may  be 
bribed  to  browbeat  or  difeharge  officers  for  doing  their  duty :  goods 
that  in  a  free-trade  coft  but  lool.  being  charged  with  fifty  per  cent. 
duty,  a  fmugglcr  will  fell  for  120  or  125I.  for  the  rifk  mull  be  paid 
for  though  the  duties  arc  faved  :  fo  that  even  the  fmuggling- trade 
cofts  us  more  than  a  free-trade,  and  may  perhaps  be  one  of  the 
reafons  that  the  exchange  with  France  is  fo  much  againft  us. 
Whereas,  had  our  country  been  made  a  free-port  in  King  Charles 
the  Second’s  time,  and  all  taxes  laid  on  the  confumers  of  luxuries, 
the  french  themfelves,  during  their  laft  wars  with  England,  would 
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Vavc  fled  from  mifery  at  home  to  a  country  that,  by  its  freedom  from 
taxes  and  cafe  in  trade,  feems  to  invite  the  eflablifhment  of  all  ma« 
nufadtures;  our  balance  to  France  could  not  have  arifen  to  that  de- 
(Iru^ive  height  it  has  been  at,  nor  had  the  French  ever  made  the  figure 
in  trade  they  now  do. 

‘  The  courfes  of  the  exchanges  are  fads  notorious  to  people  con- 
verfant  in  trade ;  upon  thofe  fads  1  rell  my'argumcnts,  in  anlwer  to 
the  above  objedion  ;  by  which  it  appears  plainly  that  a  free-port  trade 
would  lefl'en  the  balance  againft  us,  even  with  France.' 

The  eventual  operation  of  a  commerce  between  Great- 
Rritain  and  France  being  at  length  put  to  the  tell  of  experi¬ 
ment,  one  elFedl  at  leall,  fliould  the  intercourfe  not  meet 
with  interruption,  muft  reliilt  from  the  expedient ;  w^hich 
is,  that  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  alcertaining  with 
certainty  the  juftnels  or  error  of  thole  arguments  and  I'pe- 
culativc  principles  which  have  been  fo  warmly  combated 
by  the  oppolite  parties  on  this  important  and  intcrelfing 
lubjeft. 


Art.  VII.  All  Excurjicn  from  Paris  to  Fontatnhlcau.  To 
ivhich  is  abided,  an  Adventure  in  the  Champs  Eli/ces^  near 
Paris  ;  alfo  an  inicrcjling  Account  of  the  unfortunate  Difajicr 
which  hefel  Moifieur  Pilatre  de  Rozicr  at  Boulogne ;  with  a 
Tranjlation  of  the  elegant  Eulogium.upoti  him  hy  the  Marquis 
de  Mafonfort ;  with  AhjlraEis  from  the  Regijiers  of  the  Par^ 
liametit  of  Paris^  containing  a  Pear's  Liji  of  Criminals  fen^ 
fenced  at  Paris^  with  the  Fiature  of  their  Crimes  and  Punijh- 
mctits.  Trati/laicdfrom  the  French^  hy  a  Gentleman^  late  of 
Bath.  8vo.  5s.  boards.  Becket.  London,  1786. 

'^HIS  author,  finding  it  perhaps  difficult  to  furnifh  a  vo- 
^  lume  on  one  fubjecl,  has  had  recourle  to  variety  ;  but 
vve  vvilh  that,  in  his  fcledion,  he  had  been  a  little  more  at¬ 
tentive  to  what  might  prove  interefting  to  his  readers.  The 
iirft  difh  he  produces  (we’ may  be  allowed  to  ufe  this  meta¬ 
phor,  for  a  feaft  he  certainly  intended)  is  not  indeed  of  the 
niceft  compofition,  nor  has  any  relilh  of  attic  fait ;  but  it  is 
abundantly  feafoned  with  Irifh  humour,  and  affords  a  very 
promiling  fpecimen  of  the  writer’s  abilities  in  ludicrous  dia- 
logue.  We  fhall,  without  any  introdudlion,  prefent  a  part 
of  it  to  our  readers. 

*  We  had  been  debating  the  previous  queftion  about  ten  minutes, 
when  my  fervant  O^Callaghan  entered  the  chamber ;  be  advanced 
towards  me  more  in  the  movement  of  a  j?g  than  that  of  any  other 
time  or  motion,  and  his  eyes  fparklcd  with  joy.  **  Sir,"  faid  he,  rub¬ 
bing  his  hands,  and  then  with  a  flourilh  of  one  of  them,  **  it  is  all 
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fitiUd ;  I  have  marraged  it,  by  St.  Patrick  ;  they  were  going  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  force  you  out  of  the  houfe.  Sir ;  but  1  ha^ve  fettled  it ;  1  have 
arranged  it. 

“  Pray,  O^Callaghan,”  faid  I,  “  what  do  you  mean,  explain 
yourfelf  ;,how  have  you  fettled  it  ?” — Oh,  Sir,  the  luckieft  thought, 
the  happieft  contrivance,  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  or  brain  of 
man  !  Why,  Sir,  you  muft  know  that  the  old  MaitrefTe  de  PAuberge 
is  one  of  the  moft  fuperftitious  wicked  old  beldames  in  the  world  ;  I 
am  fureftie  has  not  her  equal  in  all  the  county  of  Tipperary;  Ihe  told 
me  that  fhe  hated  the  Englilh  becaufe  they  were  heretics ;  and  that 
you,  and  even  I  too.  Sir,  would  certainly  go  to  the  devil,  becaufe  we 

were  Englifti  heretics.  That  is  a  d - d  lie,”  faid  I,  “  Madame; 

for  neither  I  or  my  mafter  are  Englilhmen  or  heretics  ;  we  are  both 
as  (launch  catholics  as  any  in  Ireland ;  and  as  to  family,  there  is  not 
a  better  family  than  mine  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  or  elfe  I  (hould 
not  have  had  the  honour  of  ferving  his  lordfhip.  What  I”  faid  the 
old  woman,  “  is  your  mafter  a  lord  ?  Ay,  by  G— d  is  he,”  faid  I ; 
“  and  the  firft  peer  in  Ireland  too.” — “  You  are  a  very  pretty  fel¬ 
low,”  faid  I,  interrupting  him,  to  make  me  a  Roman  Catholic,  an 
Irifliman,  and  a  lord,  without  my  leave.” 

“  I  beg  your  honour’s  pardon,”  replied  he,  making  a  low  bow, 

there  was  no  time  to  be  loft  ;  there  was  an  immediate  neceffity  for 
thefe  borrowed  honours  when  your  more  elTential  honour  was  at  (lake, 
and  my  onjon  in  great  danger.” — “  I  do  not  underftand  you, ”v  faid  I, 

0‘Callaghan  ;  how  was  my  honour  at  (lake,  and  your  own  in 
danger  ?  explain  yourfelf.”— “  Why  thus.  Sir,”  faid  the  honeft  fel¬ 
low  ;  ‘‘  they  threatened  to  turn  you  out  of  the  houfe,  which  would 
have  been  a  great  difgrace  to  your  honour ;  and,  if  they  had  at¬ 
tempted  it,  my  own  honour  would  probably  have  been  in  danger  by 
an  unfuccefsful  attack  on  them  ;  for  as  long  as  I  had  a  drop  of  blood 
left  in  thefe  veins,  they  (hould  not  have  carried  their  point;  fo  I 
thought  it  a  great  deal  better  to  tell  fome  good  round  lies  at  once,  than 
to  come  to  extremities ;  for  you  know.  Sir,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  kill 
Frenchmen  in  their  own  country.  I  and  your  honour  would  have 
been  racked  alive  upon  a  little  fore- wheel  of  a  coach  juft  as  I  faw 
the  four  men,  laft  Tuefday  was  fevennight,  in  the  place  De 
Greve.” 

“  Hold,  hold,”  faid  I,  0‘Callaghan ;  there  was  no  fuch  danger. 
I  know  you  meant  well ;  but  1  wi(h  you  had  not”—**  told fuch  tiesf 
faid  he,  eagerly  interrupting  me  ;  **  now,  if  I  did  not  love  your  ho¬ 
nour,  and  had  not  the  moft  tender  regard  for  your  reputation.  I’ll 

be  d - d  if  I  would  tell  a  lie  to  fave  your  honour’s  foul  alive  : 

But,  Sir,  1  hope  you  will  not  be  angry;  this  is  not  all;  I  ftill  went  a 
little  farther ;  1  (aid  that  you  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Due  de 
Fitz  James ;  and  that  you  had  a  Brother  in  his  regiment:  and,  more¬ 
over,  that  your  honour  was  fo  pious  a  catholic,  that  you  had  com- 
pofed  a  little  form  of  prayer  for  the  regiment :  this  laft  clincher  had  the 
fineft  efFedl  imaginable  upon  your  honour  s  affairs  ;  the  old  thief  of  the 
houfe  inftantly  clapped  her  hands  together  with  the  greateft  joy ; 
thank  heaven !  thank  the  Lord  of  Hofts !  faid  (he,  that  1  have  got 
fuch  a  good  man  under  my  roof,  who  makes  forms  of  prayers!  Oh, 
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what  an  unhappy  miftake  1  have  made!  How  forry  I  am  that  I 
have  behaved  with  fo  much  difrefpedl  to  his  lordihip  T  Run  to  him 
diredtly,  and  tell  him  I  repent,  and  will  come  and  beg  bis  pardon.^* 

^  There  was  fomething  lo  truly  ridiculous  in  all  this,  and  in  the 
relation  of  it  by  0‘Callaghan,  together  with  his  attitudes  and  gefturesj 
and  in  the  llrong  felf- approbation  which  marked  his  good-humoured 
and  animated  countenance,  that  there  was  no  pbflibility  of  refilling 
rifibiiity;  in  vain  did  I  fevcral  times  attempt  to  be  ferious  in  telling 
him  that  he  had  carried  the  joke  too  far  in  taking  fo  much  liberty 
with  me;  but  as  often  I  relaxed  into  laughter.  If  he  had  only  made 
me  a  fimple  Irilh  lord,  it  might  have  pafi'ed,  and  I  might  have  gained 
fame  refpedl ;  but  making  me  an  enthufiallic  Roman  Catholic  noble¬ 
man,  who  wrote  prayers  for  the  Irifti  brigade,  was  rather  too  much, 
and  was  leaving  me  to  adl  a  very  hard  part.' 

The  defeription  of  Fontainbleau  is  drawn  wdth  a  degree 
of  exa£lnefs  which  may  afford  fqme  gratification  to  curi- 
ofity.  This  town  is  fitiiated  in  the  middle  of  the  forell  in 
the  Ifle  of  France,  and  is  confpicuous  for  having  in  it  the 
celebrated  hunting  chateau  of  the  kings  of  France.  This 
vail  palace  is  built  in  a  valley,  and  the  plan  of  it  almoft 
triangular.  It  is  divided  into  five  courts,  each  of  which 
contains  immenfe  buildings.  The  king's  bedchamber  is  a 
fiiperb  and  elegant  apartment,  of  about  forty  feet  fquare. 
The  royal  bed  is  of  green  fatin,  embroidered  and  trimmed, 
with  gold  fringe.  It  is  fo  high  that  his  majefty  is  obliged 
to^nount  it  by  fome  fleps,  w^hich  are  covered  with  green 
fatin.  I'he  bed  is  fo  broad  that  four  perlons  might  lie  in  it 
with  great  eafe.  But  we  fliall  quit  the  palace  to  give  a  ge¬ 
neral  defeription  of  the  forell.  •  •  ^  . 

*  The  foreft,  which  is  upwards  of  thirty. two  thoufand  arpens, 
Hands  upon  a  great  inequality  of  ground,  which  but  adds  to  the  ma- 
•  jelly  of  the  feene.  In  many  places  the  rough  tops  of  rocks  juft  peep 
above  the  lofty  fpreading  oaks,  whilll  in  others  you  difeover  the  tall 
pine-trees  nodding  their  bended  tops  over  fome  craggy  clift.  The 
long  line  of  fteep  and  broken  rocks  from  which  we  viewed,  added 
to  the  fight  of  the  venerable  caftle,  once  the  abode  of  many  famous 
kings,  whofe  cventuous  hiftories  at  once  fill  the  mind  with  a  mixture 
of  pleafing  and  melancholy  refiedlions. 

‘  The  multitude  of  game  feen  on  every  fide  of  the  foreft,  renders  It 
H  moll  cornplete  and  delightful  feene.  From  the  altitudes  of  thefe 
rocks  we  found  the  air  fo  many  degrees  colder  than  it  was  below, 
that  we  were  glad  to  defeend.  During  our  delcent  from  the  rocks 
towards  the  foceft,  it  was  furprlling  to  fee  the  immenfity  of  game 
which  fprang  on  all  fides  of  us ;  fcarce  a  flep  that  we  took  but  we 
put  up  the  gold,  the  lilver,  and  the  common  pheaiants,  the  red-legged 
and  the  common  partridge.  '  The  hares  were  in  fuch  plenty  that  my 
fervant  twice  put  his  foot  upon  them.  The  number  of  every  fpecies 
pf  game  was  aimed  incredible;  and>  without  hyperbole,  I  believe 
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there  was  not  the  lead  neceflity  for  a  fufee  or  dogs  to  kill  a  confider- 
able  number  of  them  in  a  very  (hort  time.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
pole,  with  a  piece  of  lead,  flung  to  the  end  of  it,  would  anfwcr  the 
end  ;  and  this  I  aflert  becaufe  they  frequently  fprang  fp  near  me,  that 
I  could,  I  am  certain,  have  knocked  them  down  fometimes  even  with 
a  common  walking-flick;  and  this  1  have  feen  done  more  than  once  ; 
but  let  it  be  obferved,  that  this  was  in-  a  t/jici  hrujh  ^vcood^  and  where 
the  aflonilhihg  numbers  w’ere  but  very  rarely  diflurbed  by  the  haunts 
of  men  or  dogs.’ 

For  the  hiftory  of  Mademoifelle  Longvillie,  we  muft  refer 
our  readers  to  the  work.  The  account  of  the  unfortunate 
difafter  which  befel  PJlatre  de  Rozier  is  fufficiently  known 
to  the  public.  His  eulogium,  by  the  Marquis  de  Maifon- 
fort,  we  doubt  not,  is  jultly  merited  ;  and  we  regret  that  fo 
liberal  and  enterprifing  a  young  man  fhould  have  fallen  a  fa- 
critice  to  temerity  in  the  vain  profecution  of  fcience.  With 
refpeft  to  the  lall  article  in  the  volunie,  namely,  the  lift  qf 
criminals  lentenced  at  Paris,  the  author  leems  to  have  added 
it  in  conformity  to  the  praftice  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
who,  at  the  conclufion  of  their  feafts,  introduced  the  figure 
of  a  dead  peiibn.  Rut,  as  we  differ  from  that  people  in 
the  principles  of  philofophy^  we  cannot  approve  the  tafte 
which  would  revive  fuch  a  praftice,  either  in  reality  or 
allufion; 


Art.  Vlll.  The  Epijiolary  Corre/pcndcfice  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele.  Volume  the  Fir fl.  Containing  Letters  to  his  Second  Wife^ 
Mrs.  Mary  Scurlock^  and  her  two  Daughters ;  7iow  jxrjl 
^  printed  from  the  Originals^  zvhich  are  depofited  in  the  Britifh 
Alufeiim.  lllujlrated  with  Literary  and  Flijlorical  Anecdotes 
By  John  Nichols.  8vo.  2  vols.  boards.  10s.  Roblbn. 
London,  17S7. 

npHE  chara<fter  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  as  a  man  of  letters, 
^  is  well  known  to  the  world,  and  clelervedly  held  in  great 
erteem.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he  difeovered  a  ftrong 
genius  for  dramatic  compofition,  of  which  he  has  left  be¬ 
hind  him  Ibme  monuments  fufficient  to  perpetuate  his  name 
in  the  department  of  the  mijfes.  His  political  tradfs,  which 
were  numerous,  w-ere  among  the  moft  animated  pfoduftions 
of  the  time  ;  but  that  for  w^hich  He  wdll  ever  be  chiefly  dif- 
tinguifhed  is,  the  confpicirous  part  he  bore  in  feveral  of 
the  moft  celebrated  w^orks  in  the  Englifli  language.  To  his 
immortal  honour,  he  may  be  jufliy  regarded  as  the  parent 
of  the  Tatler  and  .Guardian ;  and  fome  of  the  belt  papers  ia 
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the  Speftator  arc  likewife  the  produce  of  his  pen.  In  what 
concerns  the  life  and  charafter  of  Inch  an  author,  the 
world  will  always  be  interefted ;  and  it  is  therefore  with 
pieallire  that  we  behold  the  publication  of  thel'e  two  vo¬ 
lumes  of  EpUtolary  Correfpondcnce.  We  arc  informed 
that  the  materials  of  which  it  confilts  fell,  after  his  death, 
into  the  polTeffion  of  his  eldeft  daughter,  Elizabeth  baronefs 
Trevor,  by  whom  they  were  given,  in  the  year  1781,  to 
Mr.  I'homas,  grand fon  of  Mrs.  Aynfton,  a  natural  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Steele’s,  and  on  w'hom  he  beftow^ed  a  very 
genteel  and  liberal  education. 

This  Correfpondcnce  begins  in  the  year  1707,  with  a 
letter  to  Mifs  Scurlock,  ftyled,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  time,  Mijirefs  Scurlock,  and  who  foon  after  became 
Mrs.  Steele,  the  lecond  wife  of  her  hufband.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  two  of  thofe  which  he  writes  to  her  in  the  chara6fer 
of  a  lover : 

♦  I 

«  Madam,  Aug.  14,  1707. 

*  I  came  to  your  houfe  this  night  to  wait  on  you  ;  but  you  have 
commanded  me  to  expedt  the  happinefs  of  feeing  you  at  another  time 
of  more  leifure.  I  am  now  under  your  own  roof  while  I  write ;  and 
that  imaginary  fatisfadlion  of  being  fo  near  you,  though  not  in  your 
prefence,  has  in  it  fomething  that  touches  me  with  fo  tender  ideas, 
that  it  is  impoflible  for  me  to  defcribe  their  force.  All  great  paffion 
makes  us  dumb ;  and  the  higheft  happinefs,  as  well  as  higheil  grief, 
ieizes  us  too  violently  to  be  expreffed  by  our  words. 

‘  You  are  fo  good  as  to  let  me  know  I  (hall  have  the  honour  of 
feeing  you  when  1  next  come  here.  I  will  live  upon  that  expedl- 
ation,  and  meditate  on  your  perfeftions  till  that  happy  hour.  The 
vaineA  woman  upon  earth  never  faw  in  her  glafs  half  the  attradions 
which  'I  view  in  you.  Your  air,  your  lhape,  your  every  glance,  mo¬ 
tion,  and  geilure,  have  fuch  peculiar  graces,  that  you  poffefs  my 
whole  foul ;  and  I  know  no  life  but  in  the  hopes  of  your  approba¬ 
tion.  1  know  not  what  to  fay,  but  that  I  love  you  with  the  fincereft 
palTion  that  ever  entered  the  heart  of  man.  1  will  make  it  the  buA- 
nefs  of  my  life  to  find  t)ut  means  of  convincing  you  that  I  prefer  you 
to  all  that  is  pleating  upon  earth.  I  am,  Madam, 

*  Your  moft  obedient,  moft  faithful,  humble  fervant, 

I 

*  Rich.  Steele.’ 


‘  Madam,  Lord  Sunderland's  Office,  1707. 

•  WITH  what  language  (hall  I  addrefs  my  lovely  fair  to  acquaint 
her  with  the  fentiments  of  an  heart  (he  delights  to  torture?  1  have 
not  a  minute’s  quiet  out  of  your  fight ;  and,  when  I  am  with  you, 
you  ufe  me  with  fo  much  diAance,  that  I  am  Aill  in  a  (late  of  abfence, 
heightened  with  a  view  of  the  charms  which  I  am  denied  to  approach. 
In  a  word,  you  muA  give  me  cither  a  fan,  a  mafk,  or  a  glove,  you 

have 
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have  wore,  or  I  cannot  live ;  othcrwife  you  muft  expeft  I  will  kifs' 
your  hand  :  or,  when  I  next  fit  by  you,  fieal  your  handkerchief.  You 
yourfclf  are  too  great  a  bounty  to  be  received  at  once;  therefore  I 
mull  be  prepared  by  degrees,  left  the  mighty  gift  diftraft  me  with  joy. 
Dear  Mrs.  Scurlock,  I  am  tired  with  calling  you  by  that  name ;  there¬ 
fore  fay  the  day  in  which  you  will  take  that  of.  Madam,  ■  ' 

*  Your  mod  obedient,  moft  devoted  humble  fervant, 

*  Rich.  Steele.' 


The  court/hip  of  this  elegant  and  ingenious  writer  com¬ 
menced  on  the  9th  of  Auguft  i-joy  ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
Odober  we  find  him  affume  the  defignation  of  hulband. 
From  a  letter  written,  during  this,  interval,  to  Mrs.  bcur- 
lock,  the  mother  of  his  future  wife,  we  meet  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  his  circumftances  at  that  time: 

« 

Lord  Sunderland’s  Office,  Whitehall, 
‘  Madam,  Sept,  j,  1707. 

*  THE  young  lady,  your  daughter,  told  me  Ihe  had  a  letter  from 
you  of  2  2d  inrtant,  wherein  you  gave  her  the  highell  marks  of  your 
affection,  and  anxiety  for  her  welfare,  in  relation  to  me.  The  main 
profpedl,  on  thefe  occafions,  is  that  of  fortune;  therefore  I  lhall  very 
candidly  give  you  an  account  of  myfelf  as  to  that  particular.  My  late 
wife  had  lo  extreme  a  value  for  me,  that  Ihe,  by  fine,  conveyed  to  me 
her  whole  eftate,  fituate  in  Barbadoes,  which,  with  the  dock  and 
flaves  (proper  fecurities  being  given  for  the  payment  of  the  rent),  is 
let  for  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum ^  at  half  yearly 
payments  ;  that  is  to  fay,  425I.  each  firft  of  May,  and  42  5I.  each  firit 
of  December.  This  eftate  came  to  her  incumbered  with  a  debt  of 
3000I.  by  legacies  and  debts  of  her  brother,  whofe  executrix  Ihe  was, 
as  well  as  heirefs.  1  muft  confefs  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  lefien 
the  incumbrance,  by  reafon  of  chargeable  ficknefles,  and  not  having 
at  that  time  any  employment  of  profit.  But  at  prefent,  and  ever  fince 
May  laft,  1  have  been  appointed,  by  the  fecretarics  of  ftatc,  to  write 
the  Gazette,  with  a  falary  of  300I.  a  year,  paying  a  tax  of  45I.  I  am 
alfo  gentleman-waiter  to  his  royal  highnels  the  prince,  with  a  falary  of 
lool.  a  year,  not  lubjedl  to  taxes. 


i- 

/. 

d. 

Thus  my  whole  income  is  at  prefent  per  annum 

-  1250 

0 

0 

Deduft  the  intereft  of  3000L 

180 

0 

0 

Taxes  for  my  employment  -  -  - 

45 

0 

0 

• 

225 

0 

0 

Remains  after  thefe  deduflions  -  -  •  .  1025  o  o 


This  is.  Madam,  the  prefent  date  of  my  affairs:  and,  though  this  in¬ 
come  is  fo  large,  I  have  not  taken  any  regard  to  lay  up  any  thing 
fimher  than  juft  what  pays  the  intereft  aboixmentioncd.  if  1  may  be 

fo 
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fo  happy  to  obtain  your  favour,  fo  as  we  may  live  together  with  fingk^ 
nefs  of  mind,  I  (hall  readily  go  into  fuch  nieafures  as  (hall  be  thought 
mod  advifeable  for  our  mutual  interell;  and,  if  it  is  thought  (it,  will 
fell  what  I  have  in  th^Plantations.  Your  daughter  acquaints  me  there 
is  a  demand  of  1400I.  upon  your  eftate,  the  annual  income  of  whidi  is 
better  than  4C0I.  per  anvum.  You  have  now  the  whole  view  of  both 
our  circuinftances  before  you  ;  and  you  fee  there  is  foundation  for  our 
living  in  an  handfome  manner,  provided  we*  can  be  of  one  mind ; 
without  which  1  could  not  propofe  to  mylelf  any  happinefs  or  blelTing, 
were  my  circumftances  ever  fo  plentiful.  I  am  at  a  prefent  jundture  in 
my  affairs,  and  my  friends  are  in  great  power,  fo  that  it  would  be 
highly  nece(rary  for  us  to  be  in  the  figure  of  life  which  we  (hall  think 
convenient  to  appear  in,  as  foon  as  may  be,  that  I  may  profecute  my 
expectations  in  a  bufy  way,  w'hile  the  wind  is  for  me,  with  juft  con- 
fideration  that  about  a  court  it  will  not  always  blow  one  way.  Your 
coming  to  town  is  mightily  to  be  wiihed.  I  promife  myfelf  the  plea- 
fures  of  an  induftrious  and  virtuous  life,  in  Itudying  to  do  things  agree¬ 
able  to  you.  But  I  w  ill  not  enlarge  into  profeiTions.  1  affure  you,  I 
fhall  always  contend  with  you  who  (hail  lay  the  greater  obligations  on 
the  other ;  and  I  can  form  to  myfelf  no  greater  fatisfadlion  than  having 
one  day  your  permilfion  to  fubicribe  myfelf.  Madam, 

*  Your  mod  obedient  fon,  and  xnoft  humble  fervant, 

*  Rich. Steele/ 

Mr.  Steele’s  marriage,  which  completed  his  happinefs, 
feems  rather  to  have  inerbafed  than  diminiflied  the  ardour 
•  of  his  palRon.  Every  day  produces  Ibme  written  declaration 
of  his  love  ;  and  there  are  feveral  inftances  of  his  repeating 
it  two  or  three  times.  The  billet-doux  is  (bmetimes  dated 
from  the  fecretary  of  Rate’s  office  in  Whitehall,  where  he 
then  had  an  employment ;  Ibmetimes  froni  a  coffee-houlc, 
where  he  had  gone  to  tranfaft  bufinefs ;  or  from  other 
places.  They  are  always  full  of  the  moft  tender  fentiments 
and  affeftion ;  and  lometimcs  accompanied  with  a  guinea, 
a  guinea  and  a  half,  or  two  guineas,  to  keep  her  pocket.  It 
is  impoffible  to  read  thofe  flu)rt,but  numerous  compofitions, 
without  being  obliged  to  acknowledge  him  one  of  the  ten- 
dereft  hulbands  that  ever  lived.  We  inlert  the  following  as 
fpecimens  : 

May  ig,  1708, 

*  Dear  Prue,  Lord  Sunderland’s  Office,  Eleven  o’clock. 

*  I  delire  of  you  to  get  the  coach  and  yourfclf  ready  as  foon  as  you 
can  conveniently,  and  call  for  me  here,  from  whence  we  will  go  ar.d 
fpend  (bme  time  together  in  the  frefh  air  in  free  conference.  Let  my 
beft  periwig  be  put  in  the  coach-box,  and  my  new  (hoes ;  for  it  is  a  com¬ 
fort  to  be  well  drelTed  in  agreeable  company.  You  are  vital  life  to 

I  • 

f  Your  obliged,  affeflionate  hufband,  and  humble  fenrant, 

‘  Rich, Steele/ 

-  ‘  ‘  Mv 
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May  24>  1708. 

<  My  Dear  Prue,  St. James's,  Gentleman-ufher’sTabkv 
•  «  * 

<  I  cannot  dine  at  home,  but  am  in  hafte  to  fpeak  with  one  about 

bufincfs  of  moment.  Dear  Prue,  be  chearlul,  igr  I  am  in  purfuit  o£ 

^hat  will  be  good  news  to  you.  I  am; 

‘  Your  mod  afFedionate,  obliged  hufband, 

<  Rich.  Steele/ 

f  Think  of  going  with  me  in  the  afternoon.- 

*  Dear  Prue,  Lord  Sunderland's  Office,  May  24, 1708. 

*  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  put  my  nightgown,  flippers,  a  clean 
(hirt,  and  cravat,  into  the  coach-box,  and  make  my  apology  to  my 
mother  for  flaying  out  to  night  We  (hall  be  back  to-morrow  even¬ 
ing.  To-morrow  (hail  be  fpent  in  tree  conference  betw'een  you  and 
me -at  Mrs  Eradlhaw’s.  Give  Arid  orders  to  Mrs.W'atts  about  her 
care  and  attendai^ce  on  my  mother.  I  am  taking  pains  in  removing 
into  my  new'  office,  I  am, 

*  Your  mofl  obedient  huflband, 

« 

‘  Rich.  Steele.’ 

% 

r  <  I  love  the  country  mofl  mightily,  indeed  I  do ;  fo  you  fay,  fo  I 
think.  Who  are  you  ?  I  am  true.  I  am 

•Dear  Prue,  -  June  5,  1708. 

‘  W  H  AT  you  .would  have  me  do  I  know  not.  All  that  my  fortune 
will  compafs  you  (hall  always  enjoy,  and  have  nobody  near  you  that 
you  do  not  like,  except  I  am  myfelf  difapproved  by  you  for  being 
devotedly  '  n 

‘  Your  obedient  hufband, 

t  Rich.  Steele/ 

^  I  (hall  not  come  home  till  night.' 

‘  Dear  Prue,  June  7,  1708. 

*  I  inclofe  to  you  a  guinea  for  your  pocket.  I  dine  with  Lord 
Halifax. 

‘  I  wifli  I  knew  how  to  court  you  into  good  humour ;  for  two  or 
three  quarrels  more  will  difpatch  me  quite.  If  you  have  any  love  for 
me,  believe  I  am  always  purfuing  our  mutual  good.  Pray  confider 
that  all  my  little  fortune  is  to  [be]  fettled  this  month;  and  that  I  have 
I  inadvertently  made  myfelf  liable  to  impatient  people,  who  take  all  ad- 
!:  vantages.  If  you  have  [not]  patience,  l  .fhall  tranfad.my  bufinefs 
i  raihly,  and  lofe  a  very  great  fum  to  quicken  the  time  of  your  being  rid 
I  of  air  people  you  do  not  like. 

I  ♦^Yours  ever, 

*  Rich.  Steele.' 
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*  Dear  Prue,  June  i  r,  170?. 

•  I  cannot  dine  with  you  to-day,  but  fhall,  I  hope,  be  able  to  wait 
upon  you  at  five  o’clock,  or  a  little  after. 

^  ‘  Your  moft  obedient  hufband, 

*  Rich.  Steele.’ 

‘  Dear  Wife,  Aug.  11,  1708. 

•  I  have  ordered  Richard  to  take  your  diredlions,  whether  you  will 
.have  the  chariot  with  two  or  four  horles  to  fetyou  and  your  friend  down 
at  your  houfe  at  Hampton-Court.  Watts  is  gone  over  the  water,  and 
fays  (he  has  your  commands  to  follow  in  the  ftage-coach.  I  (hall  make 
it  the  bufinefs  of  my  life  to  make  you  eafy  and  happy.  Confult  your 
cool  thoughts,  and  you  will  know  that  it  is’  the  glory  of  a  woman  to  be 
her  hufband’s  friend  and  companion,  and  not  his  fovereign  dire£\or. 
I  am,  with  truth,  fincerity,  and  tendernefs, 

‘  Ever  your  faithful  hufband, 

‘  Rich.  Steele.’ 

*  Pray  let  the  gardener  put  the  place  in  order/ 

‘  Madam,  Aug.  12,  1708. 

*  I  have  your  letter,  wherein  you  let  me  know  that  the  little  dif 
pute  we  have  had  is  far  from  being  a  trouble  to  you ;  neverthelefs,  I 
afiure  you,  any  difturbance  between  us  is  the  greateft  afHiflion  to  me 
imaginable.  You  talk  of  the  judgment  of  the  world  ;  I  (hall  never 

fovern  my  adlions  by  it,  but  by  the  rules  of  morality  and  right  reafon. 

love  you  better  than  the  light  of  my  eyes,  or  the  life-blood  in’ my 
heart ;  but,  when  I  have  let  you  know  that,  you  are  alfo  to  under 
ftand,  that  neither  my  fight  (hall  be  lo  far  inchanted,  or  my  affeclion 
fo  much  mafter  of  me,  as  to  make  me  forget  our  common  iniereft.  To 
attend  my  bufineis  as  I  ought,  and  improve  my  fortune,  it  is  neceflary 
that  my  time  and  my  will  Ihould  be  under  no  diredion  but  my  own. 
Pray  give  my  moft  humble  fervice  to  Mrs.  Binns.  I  write  all  this  ra 
ther  to  explain  my  own  thoughts  to  you  than  anfwer  your  letter 
diftindly,  I  indole  it  to  you,  that,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  you  may 
foe  the  drfrefpedful  manner  in  which  you  treat 

*  Ydur  aftedionate,  faithful  hulband, 

‘  Rich. Steele 

^  Madam,  Aug.  13,  1708. 

*  I  hope  .this  will  find  you  in  good  health,  as  I  am  at  this  prefent 
writing,  thanks  be  to  God  for  it. 

*  1  have  not  only  rebelled  againft  you,  but  all  the  reft  of  my  go 
Ternors,  from  yourfelf,  whom  I  acknowledge  to  have  the  right  of 
partnerlhip,  to  the  lowed  perfon  who  had  to  do  with  me.  I  have  a 
very  juft  fenfe  of  your  merit, 'and  think,  when  I  have  put  you  into  the 
proper  methods  which  you  ought  to  follow,  1  (hall  be  the  happiefi 
man  living  in  being 

<  Your  mod  affed^nate  hulband, -and  humble  fervant, 

5  Rich. Steile. 

Dea^ 
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I  «  Dear  Prue,  Aug.  13,  1708, 

I  Four  in  the  afternoon. 

I  *  I  fend  you  foxnc  tea,  which  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  find  is  very 
P  good.  I  am, 

*  Your  very  affedlionate  hulband,  and  mod  humble  fervant, 

‘  Rich.  Steele.* 

‘  This  is  my  fecond  letter  to-day.’ 

In  thecourfe  of  this  correfpondence  our  fympathy  is  often 
excited  by  the  circumftances  of  the  amiable  author,  who, 
amidft  his  literary  purfuits,  and  the  exercife'  of  the  Ibclal 
virtues,  had  not  fufficiently  attended  to  the  prudential  ma¬ 
nagement  of  his  private  fortune.  His  condudf  likevvife  in 
^  public  life,  in  which,  however,  he  leems  to  have  been  in¬ 
variably  governed  by  principle,  contributed  not  a  little  to  his 
conftant  embarralTment. 

The  fecond  volume  contains  letters  to  and  from  his  friends 
and  patrons ;  refpe<fting  which,  lb  far  as  his  own  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  unnecelfary  to  obferve,  that  they  abound  with 
every  indication  of  fentiment,.  generofity,  principle,  and 
fpirit,  fo  confpicuous  through  the  whole  of  the  author’s 
writings. 

This  Epiftolary  Correfpondence  is  one  of  the  few  pofthu- 
mous  publications  in  which  the  indultry  of  the  collcftor  has 
not  been  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  dilcretion.  It  exhi¬ 
bits  the  charafter  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  in  the  moft  amiable 
and  interelting  points  of  view,  as  a  huiband,  a  father,  a 
friend,  and  a  member  of  fociety. 


Art.  IX.  Principles  of  Anatomy  and  Phyfiology.  By  John 
Aitkeny  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  tf  Surgeons y  M€m-‘ 
her  of  the  Royal  Medical^  Phyficaly  and  Antiquarian  Societies ^ 
cne  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Royal  Infirmary y  Lecturer  on  Ana^ 
tomyy  Surgery y  and  Midwifery y  and  Honorary  Prejident  of  tlu 
Chirurgo-Objietrical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  For  the  Ufe  of 
Students,  a  vols.  8vo.  10s.  boards.  Murray.  London, 
1786. 

'T'HE  utility  of  all  anatomical  fyftems  depends  on  tw'o 
points  of  great  importance.  One  is,  that  they  fliall 
contain  a  full  and  perfpicuous  verbal  defeription  of  the  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  human  body;  and  the  other,  that  they'be 
accompanied  with  plates,  without  which  the  defeription 
can  never  be  accurately  comprehended.  Thefe  two  advan¬ 
tages  arc  indifpenfable  towards  obtaining  a  perfedt  know^- 

ledge 
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ledge  of  this  fcience.  But,  for  a  competent  proficiency, 
and  luch  as  may,  in  general,  be  fufficient  for  the  purpolcs 
of  medical,  and  even  of  chirurgical  pradlice,  a  lyftem,  of  a 
moderate  fize,  and  judicioufly  compiled,  is  doubtlels  the 
moll  convenient  and  iileful;  efpecially  if  furnifhed  with  en¬ 
gravings.  It  has  been  the  defign  of  Dr.  Aitken  to  adopt  this 
Icale  in  the  prefent  work  ;  and  we  think  he  has  done  it  llic- 
cefsfully.  His  manner  of  treating  the  fubjeft  will  be  belt 
illuflrated'by  a  fpecimen  :  the  following  is  taken  from  the 
olleology,  and  compfifes  his  account  of  the  teeth  : 

‘  It  has  been  mentioned,  that  there  are  ordinarily  lixteen  teeth  fixed 
in  the  fockets  of  each  jaw :  deviations,  as  to  number,  are  very 
rare. 

‘  The  chewing  or  marticating  of  the  more  folid  parts  of  our  food  is 
the  obvious  ufe  of  the  teeth  ;  and  to  this  deftination  they  are,  in  every 
circumftance,  mod  wifely  adapted. 

*  There  are  always  two,  fometimes  three,  fets  of  teeth  that  appear 
in  fuccefiion ;  the  fird  called  miik^  the  others  adult  teeth. 

‘  The  fecond  fet,  being  the  mod  perfeft  and  permanent,  may  be 
£rd  taken  notice  of. 

^  Each  tooth  has  common  circumdances. 

*  I .  A  body.  That  part  which  is  apparent,  or  without  the  focket. 

^  2.  A  root^  or  fang  (radix).  This  is  lodged  in  the  focket. 

*  3.  A  contra^iotty  or  neck  (cervix).  This  is  the  limit  between  the 
body  and  fang; 

‘  4.  An  enamel  (cortex),  or  white  crud  on  the  body ;  this  is  thioked 
on  that  part  which  touches  the  correfponding  tooth  or  teeth  when 
the  mouth  is  (hut.  It  gradually  becomes  thinner  towards  the  neck, 
where  it  ends. 

*  5.  A  cavity y  or Jtnusy  in  the  body;  this  lodges  the  veffels  and 

nerves,  * 

*  6.  A  holey  or  canaly  from  the  point  of  the  fang  to  the  cavity, 
tranfmitting  the  veffels  and  nerves. 

*  According  to  figure,  &c.  the  teeth  arc  divided  ufually  into  three 
claffes. 

‘  I.  Cuttingy  or  (incifores),  confiding  of  eight,  four  in  the 

anterior  part  of  each  jaw.  Becaufe  lhaped  fomewhat  like  chifels,  they 
arc  well  adapted  to  cut  or  di^oidey  their  proper  office.  The  upper  ones 
are  the  larged :  when  well  formed  and  arranged,  they  are  highly  or¬ 
namental. 

<  2.  Canine  (canini),  containing  four,  two  in  each  jaw,  one  placed 
on  each  fide  of  the  incifors.  Their  name  is  impefed  from  a  fmall  re- 
femblance  to  the  tu&s,  or  tearing  teeth,  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  ef¬ 
pecially  the  dog.  From  fituation  they  are  called  angular ;  and  thofe 
of  the  upper  jaw,  eye-teeth  (occulares). 

*  3.  Grinders  (molares),  comprehending  twenty,  or  five  on  each 
fide  of  each  jaw.  The  hindmod,  on  account  of  late  appearance 
(about  the  twenty-fourth  year),  are  termed  teeth' of  ^i/dom  (dentes 
iapientiae), 

•  ^  I'hc 
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*  The  incifors  have  each  a  (harp  edge,  the  canine  a  point,  the 
grinders  two  or  more  points  or  eminences. 

*  The  incifors,  the  canine,  and  the  anterior  or  fmall  grinders,  arc 
ftngle-fanged  \  the  remaining  grinders  of  the  lower  jaw  have  each  two 
fangs,  and  thofe  of  the  upper  three ;  a  fadt  deferving  much  attention 
from  the  furgeon,  as  it  is  highly  confequential  in  the  operations  of 
drawing  and  tranfplanting. 

‘  The  twenty  fingle-fanged  teeth  arc  drawn  with  the  lead  difficulty^ 
the  canine  ones,  on  account  of  their  longer  fangs,  perhaps,  excepted. 

*  Tranfplanting  is  confined  to  the  fingle  fanged  ones;  the  others,  for 
obvious  reafons,  rendering  it  difficult  or  impradlicable, 

‘  The  fubftance  of  the  teeth,  the  enamel  excepted,  is  of  the  ordinary 
olTeous  nature,  only  peculiarly  folid  and  cqmpadl.  Between  it  and 
the  focket  the  common  periofteum  is  interpofed,  and  a  communication 
of  veffels  takes  place.  Difeafe  of  this  membrane,  or  the  oileoua 
part  of  the  focket,  or  both,  affefts  the  firmnefs  of  the  teeth,  >b  that 
they  often  become  loofe,  and  fall  out  in  con(equence. 

*  Inflammation  of  the  communicating  and  adjacent  veffels  and  parts 
gives  gum-boil  (parulis),  and  toothach  (odontalgia). 

*  The  enamel  partakes  perhaps  of  the  nature  of  an  earthy  cryftal- 
lization ;  at  any  rate  it  is  not  vafcular,  or  capable  of  growth  after  it  is 
complete.  It  is  exceedingly  compadl  for  fuftaining  great  and  frequent 
friction  with  impunity,  and  for  protecting  the  ofl'eous  part  of  the 
teeth. 

‘  It  is  of  great  confequence  to  preferve  this  Angular  fubflance  from 
fuch  caufes  as  deltroy  it,  as  the  lofs  is  irreparable,  and  the  anterior 
parts  become  expofed  and  decayed,  till  at  lall  the  cavity  is  opened,  and 
the  air  and  other  things  allowed  to  hurt  the  nerves  and  veflels,  and 
produce  toothach.  Whenjhis  happens,  the  tooth  is  faid  to  be  carious 
or  rotten. 

‘  The  enamel  is  injured  or  deflroyed  by  violence,  by  all  kinds  of 
fait,  efpecially  acids  (becaufe.it  is  of  an  alkaline  nature),  and  by  the 
remains  of  the  food  entangled  between  the  teeth,  and  become 
putrid. 

‘  Cleaning  the  teeth  properly  and  carefully,  independently  of  its  ele- 
gance,  is  highly  important.  This  ought  to  be  done  chiefly  by  me¬ 
chanical  means,  fuch  as  walhing,  rubbing  with  a  cloth,  bruih,  ic. 

*  The  common  quackilh  dentifrices  and  vvaflies  are,  for  the  moll 
part,  deftructive  and  pernicious,  becaufe  they  contain  fait. 

‘  The  drawing  of  a  tooth  confifts  in  deflroying  the  veffels  and  nerves, 
by  which  it  is  a  part  of  the  general  fyllem.  This  ought  furcly  to  be 
done  with  as  little  harm  to  the  fockets  and  adjoining  parts  as  poffible.  A 
proper  direction  has  a  great  effedt ;  aiid,  of  all  others,  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  one  is  obvioufly  the  bed:  deviations  from  it  ought  to  be  as  fmall 
as  poffible. 

‘  Tranfplanting  of  teeth  is  a  very  ornamental  piece  of  furgery.  Its 
fuccefs  depends  on  a  real  concretion  taking  place  between  the  tranf- 
planted,,or  feion-tootK,  and  the  membrane  of  the  focket:  hence  this 
membrane  ought  to  be  as  little  violated  in  clearing  the  focket  as  may 
be,  and  the  feion-tooth  as  much  of  the  fize  and  lliape  of  the  difplaced 
one  as  poffible. 

‘  It 
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*  It  IS  ncceffary  that  the  fcion-tooth  be  frcfli,  or  alive.  This  is  an 
indifpenfable  circumllance.  A  dead  or  dry  tooth  is  a  foreign  body^ 
incapable  of  the  wanted  connexion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  produces  fup« 
purative  inflammation,  with  much,  diflrefs. 

«  The  rcafon  why  a  tooth  from  one  fyftcm  may  thus  be*  aflbciatcd 
with,  or  ingrafted  into  another,  more  readily  than  the  more  foft  parts, 
is  its  firm  texture  preferving  the  vital  arrangement,  which  thefe,  when 
the  circulation  of  the  fluids  is  interrupted,  fo  readily  lofe.’ 

The  reader  will  perceive,  from  this  extradf,  that  Dr.  Ait- 
ken  fometimes  introduces  praftical  oblervations  not  necef- 
farily  connected  with  the  objedl  of  anatomical  defeription ; 
but  as  thefe  defultory  remarks  are  always  fhort,  and  gene¬ 
rally  ufefiil,  they  delerve  to  be  confidered  as  a  recommend¬ 
ation,  rather  than  a  blemilh,  to  the  work.  | 

If,  in  any  part  of  thefe  volumes,  a  full  explanation  of  the  | 
fubjeft  has  been  facrificed  to  the  convenience  of  a  portable  | 
fize,  it  is  in  the  article  of  .phyfiology,  where  the  author  has 
induftrioufly  reftri<Sted  himfelf  to  great  concifenefs ;  but,  j 
though  brief,  he  is  perfpicuous  ;  and  we  find  him  cautious  I 
of  adopting  any  theory  not  clearly  ellablifhed.  His  account  | 
of  animal  heat  may  confirm  the  juftnefs  of  this  charadler.  j 

‘  Animals  in  general  poflefs  a  temperature  fuperior  to  that  of  the  fur-  | 
rounding  atmofphere,  which  is  called  animal  heat. 

‘  The  large  animals,  whofe  blood  is  red,  have  a  temperature  equal 
to  ninety -fix  degrees  of  Farenheit’s  thermometer,  with  little  vari¬ 
ation;  which  is  confiderably  above  the  ordinary  ftate  of  the  at- 
mofphere. 

‘  The-  fource  of  animal  heat  is  a  fubjedi  of  much  phyfiological 
difpute.  While  one  phyfiologiil  aferibes  it  to  fridion  of  the  fluids  on 
their  vefTels,  another  contends  that  it  is  phlogifton  evolved  from  the 
fluids  by  vafcular  adion. 

‘  As  to  the  firft  opinion,  fads  are  wanting  to  (hew  that  a  fridion  | 
can  take  place  between  fluids  and  folids  capable  to  produce  heat;  and  I 
the  fccond  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  as  nothing  fixed,  with  regard  to  | 
phlogiflon,  is  yet  determined  by  the  chemifls.  I 

*  Many  reafons  may  be  alledged  to  make  it  probable  that  animal  I 
heat  is  derived  from  the  air  in  the  lungs,  or  from  the  atmofphere,  per-  I 
haps  in  confequence  of  a  chemical  adion  between  the  blood  and  the 
air.  Thus  it  is  contended  that  the  blood  gives  out  phlogillon,  which 
unites  with  air  fo  as  to  expel  its  fire,  and  that  this  is  attraded  by  the 
blood,  in  confequence  of  fuperior  afiinity ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  double 
cledivc  attradion  is  continually  going  on,  conneded  with  refpiration, 
or  any  analogous  adion  in  animals; 

<  It  muft  be  admitted  that  this  theory  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
a  good  deal  fupported  by  the  confideration  of  the  mutual  adion  of  ele- 
lnen^ary  bodies  on  one  another,  fo  generally  obfervable*  Much  in* 
formation,  however,  is  as  yet  wanted  on  this  point. 

*  Whatever  be  the  caufe  of  animal  heat,  one  circumllance  is  molt 
certain,  viz.  that  it  is  very  generally  proportioned  to  vafcular 
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aflion ;  hence  its  increafe  during  exertion,  and  many  difeafes,  fuch  as 
fever. 

«  It  has  lately  been  obferved  that  nature  has  endowed  animals 
with  the  power  of  refilling  heat ;  as  it  appears  that  life  can  be  fup- 
ported  in  a  temperature  of  the  air  confiderably  beyond  the  boiling 
point.  Perhaps  evaporation  is  much  concerned  in  this  remarkable 
phenomena,  on  which  the  prefervation  of  life  may  often  depend.' 

By  the  united  aid  of  verbal  and  ichnographical  deferip- 
tion,  this  work  will  prove  particularly  ufeful  to  ftudents,  for 
whom  it  is  chiefly  intended.  It  affords  a  decent  compen-’ 
dium  of  anatomy  illuftrated,  and  this  at  a  very  moderate 
expence. 

.  I 

Art.X.  anAAekta  *eaahnika  ^hesona  Jive  ColIeSianea 
Grteca  Minora :  cum  Notis  Philologicis  atque  Parvo  LexicOy 
ad  uJumYironum  accommodata.  Small  8vo.  5s.  Bell  and 
Dickfon,  Edinburgh;  Murray,  London. 

A  Former  volume  of  Colleftanea  Graeca,  In  a  larger  fize, 
was  lately  publiflied  by  the  fame  author,  who,  though 
not  named  in  the  work,  is  generally  known  to  be  Mr.Dal- 
ziel,  profeffor  of  Greek  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  this  learned  gentleman,  and  from  our  own 
experience  we  entirely  accede  to  his  fentiment,  that  the 
common  method  of  furnifliing  youth  with  Latin  tranflations 
of  Greek  authors  is  in  reality  the  moft  effedtual  mean  of  re- 
tarding  their  progrefs  in  that  language.  After  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  grammar,  the  beft  method  of  ac¬ 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  is,  to  attempt  the 
explanation  of  the  original  authors  without  any  other  affift- 
3nce  than  'that  of  the  diftionary.  The  books  firft  read 
ought  doubtlefs  to  be  of  the  eafieft  kind  ;  and,  though  pro¬ 
perly  fele<Sled,  the  tafk  will  prove  difficult,  until  many  parts 
>f  fpeech,  and  particularly  the  tenfes  of  verbs,  fhall  become 
amiliar  by  ufe.  We  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  by  ten  lines 
xpounded  in  this  manner,  a  learner  will  attain  a  more  inti- 
nate  acquaintance  with  the  language  than  by  a  hundred 
ines  when  interpreted  with  the  aid  of  a  tranflation. 

We  not  only  approve  of  the  principle  adopted  by  Mr. 
)alziel  in  thele  Colledtanea,  but  of  the  particular  means 
^'hich  he  purfues  for  facilitating  the  progrefs  of  ftudents. 
n  the  volume  now  before  us,  which  is  intended  to  precede 
he  one  formerly  publifhed,  he  begins  with  extradls  from 
Efop's  Fables,  as  the  moft  fuitable  for  thofe  who  are  as  yet 
•cquainted  only  with  the  grammar;  Thefe  are  followed  by 
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cxtra£ts  from  Facetix  Hierodis,  Palxphatus  .de  Incredibili- 
bus  Hiftoriis,  Luciani  Dialog!,  Pluiarchi  Apophthegmata, 
and  Xenophon  de  Cyri  Inftitutione,  A  lecond  part  fucceed?, 
confining  of  poetical  feledlions  from  Anacreon,  Bion,  Mol- 
chus,  and  Tyrtxus.  To  the  various  feledfions  is  prefixed  a 
fhort  account  of  the  refpeftive  authors  from  whom  they  are 
extracted,  with  the  different  editions  of  their  works.  But 
what  renders  thefe  Colledlanea  particularly  valuable  is,  that 
the  ProfefTor  has  fubjoined  annotations  illuftrating  the  more 
obfeure  paffages,  as  well  as  the  conftrudlion  of  the  language 
in  general,  and  arranged  in  a  diftinft  manner,  according  to 
numerical  references.  At  the  end  is  a  didionary,  explain¬ 
ing  in  Latin  the  fenfe  of  every  word  which  occurs  in  the 
foregoing  extrads.  In  a  word,  the  whole  of  this  little  vo¬ 
lume  is  happily  calculated  for  the  convenience  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  ftudents  who  are  beginning  the  Greek  language; 
and  we  cannot  forbear  from  expreffing  a  wifh  that  lb  judi¬ 
cious  a  method  of  inllrudion  may  be  univerfally  adopted. 


Art.  XI.  Gulidmi  Bdlcndctii  Magijlri  Supplicum  Lihek 
lorum  Augujii  Regis  Magn^  Britanni^y  isc.  De  Statu 
Libri  tres.  Editio  Sccunda  longe  Emendatior,  8vo.  12s, 
boards.  Apud  Deighton.  Londini,  1787, 

TI^^ILLI AM  Bellenden,  or  Ballanden,  or,  as  the  Scots  of 
the  prelent  age  write,  Ballantine,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland.  He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  fuch  powers  of 
mind,  and  cultivated  his  natural  genius  with  luch  induftry 
and  fuccefs,  that  his  learned  editor  applies  to  him  what  was 
laid  of  Buchannan,  ‘‘  he  was  not  a  Scot,  but  the  light  of 
Scotland.”  This  faying  in  the  Greek  language,  in  which 
the  editor  gives  it,  has  a  degree  of  point,  and  is  what  we 
commonly. call  a  pun;  “  V  4>ca>s.  Sxo'JiWs the 

word  in  Greek  fignifying  darknefs.  The  editor  has 
realbn  to  conjefture  that  his  author  was  defeended  of  an  an¬ 
cient  family  ;  but  has  not  been  able  to  collect  any  pa.  ticu- 
lars  of  his  life,  more  than  that,  in  1602,  he  was  profeflbr  of 
humanityy  a  term  which  was  ufed,'as  on  the  continent  and 
in  Scotland  at  this  day,  to  fignify  the  ftudy  of  the  Roman 
literature  at  Paris ;  and  that  he  was  in  high  flavour  with 
James  the  Firlt  of  England,  who  appointed  him  to  the  office 
of  <<  Maoilter  Supplicum  Libellorum  ;  or,  Mafter  of  the 
Pleas  or  Petitions  to  his  Majefty.”  His  royal  patron  having 
enabled  him  to  live  in  ealy  circumltances  at  Paris,  Bellen¬ 
den  compoied  the  three  books  now  prefented  to  the  public; 
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the  firft  was  printed  once,  the  fecond  twice,  under  the  au-. 
thor’s  infpeftion.  To  thefe  books,  which,  before  their 
prelent  publication,  were  Ibarce,  the  editor  has  prefixed  two  . 
Latin  poems  of  very  diltinguilhed  merit,  by  Bellenden.  The 
one  entitled  Carol!  Primi  et  Henrici  Mariae,  Regis  et  Re- 
ginx  Magnae  Britannix,  &c.  Epithalamium  the  fe¬ 
cond,  In  Auguftiflimas  Nuptias  Carol!  Primi  et  Henricx 
“  Mariae,  Regis  et  Reginae  Magnx  Britannix,  &c.  et  in  ce- 
leberrimam  Legationem  extraordinariam,  ca  de  Caufi 
digniffimi  obitam  abelluftriflimis  Dominis,  Domino  D. 
Jacobo  de  Hay,  Comte  de  Carlilc,  Equite  celfiflimi  Or- 
^  “  dinis  Perifeclidis,  &c.  Atque  a  Domino  D.  Henrico  Ic 
Riche,  Comte  de  Holland,  Pretorianis  prxfefto,  &c.  Pa- 
negyricum  Carmen  et  Elogia.’’ 

Belides  thefe  tw^o  books  there  is  a  third,  as  our  editor  in¬ 
forms  us,  written  by  Bellendenus,  held  in  high  eftimation 
by  the  learned,  entitled,  “  De  Tribus  Luminibus  Roman- 
“  orum of  this  the  editor  gives  an  account,  and  is  led,  by 
a  natural  gradation,  to  mark  a  juft  proficiency  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  which  once  diftinguilhed  the  Scotch.  The 
decline  of  literature  in  Scotland  he  rightly  afcribes  to  the 
civil  fury  of  the  times,  which  drove  the  fineft  and  moft  cul¬ 
tivated  geniufes  into  foreign  countries ;  and,  with  the  ora¬ 
tions  ot  the  famous  Chrichton,  buried  in  impenetrable 
darkncfs  the  wTitings  of  othe^  men  of  exalted  capacity  and 
refined  attainments.  From  this  topic  the  editor  is  led  to 
celebrate  the  ardour  for  philofophy  and  literature  which 
I  diftinguifties  North  Britain  at  the  prefent  moment. 

I  The  editor,  who  profelTes  an  high  admiration  of  the  ex- 
1  quifite  talle  .and  profound  learning  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mid¬ 
dleton,  neverthelefs  acknowledges  that,  in  fpite  of  all  pre- 
pofleffions  in  his  favour,  he  has  been  obliged  to  affent  to  an 
opinion  commonly  received,  though  on  what  grounds  he 
knew  not,  that  this  celebrated  writer,  in  his  life  of  Cicero, 
had  borrowed  very  largely  from  Bellendenus.  He  not  only 
ufes  his  matter,  but  adopts  his  arrangement,  without  ac¬ 
knowledging  to  whom  he  is  fo  much  obliged. 

The  firft  of  thele  books  of  Bellendenus,  now  publiftied  the 
fecond  time,  is  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Charles  Prince 
of  Scotland  and  Wales,  but  by  the  editor  to  Mr.  Burke, 
and  is  entitled,  De  Statu  prifei  Orbis  in  Religione,  Re  Po- 
litica,  et  Literis,”  treats  of  the  ftate  of  the  world  before 
the  flood,  and  of  the  learning  and  inftitutions  of  the  Per- 
fians  and  Egyptians;  of  the  origin  of  ftates,  and  their  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  government ;  and  refutes  the  Grecian  fto- 
ries  that  are  incompatible  with  the  true  religion.  In  the 
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lecond  and  third  books,  which  are  dedicated  by  Bellendentif 
to  Henry  Prince  ot  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  by  the  editos 
of  this  edition  to  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  we  find  the 
opinions  of  Cicero,  delivered  in  his  own  words,  on  fubjefts 
of  the  higheft  importance  :  the  duties  of  prince  and  people ; 
maxims  tor  the  conduft  of  life ;  and  the  principles  of  po¬ 
litical  economy.  1  he  ftyle  of  Bellendcnus  is  pure  and 
claffical,  formed  chietly  upon  that  of  Cicero;  though  he  ad¬ 
mits  fuch  phrales  from  other  writers  as  are  belt  adapted  to 
his  purpofe.  The  editor  has  brought  to  light  leveral  curious 
particulars  relative  to  the  pofthiimous  book  of  Bellendenus, 
De  tribus  Luminihus  Romanoruw;  namely,  Cicero,  Seneca, 
and  the  Elder  Fliny.  It  is  probably  in  allufion  to  thelc 
three  luminaries  of  the  Romans  th.lt  our  editor  dedicates 
the  three  books  now  publilhed  refpeftively  to  Mr.  Burke, 
Lord  North,  and  Mr.  Fox,  whom  he  calls  the  three  lumi¬ 
naries  of  England.  The  refpeftive  dedications  to  thefe  dif- 
tinguiflied  orators  and  ftatefmen  are  written  in  that  laconic, 
elegant,  and  pifturefque  manner  which  becomes  inlcrip- 
tions ;  and  accompanied  with  engraved  portraits  of  the 
three  illullrious  men,  to  whom  they  are  addrelTed,  Of  thelc 
dedications,  that  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  moft  happy, 
is  the  addrefs  to  Lord  North.  Having  inferibed  thefe  trea- 
tifes  and  colleftions,  relating  to  civil  polity,  and  the  loun- 
dations  of  civil  polity  in  the  nature  of  mankind,  whether 
in  their  individual  or  Ibcial  llate,  to  thele  political  cha- 
rafters,  the  editor  is  led,  in  his  preface,  to  celebrate  and 
defend  their  refpedive  talents  and  virtues.  Hence  he  is 
alfo  led  to  remark  on  the  charadfers  and  views  of  the  moll 
diftinguifhed  among  their  political  friends  and  adverfaries. 
The  editor’s  preface,  which  extends  to  feventy-lix  pages,  and 
which  contains  a  very  free  and  bold  furvey  of  our  public 
men  and  meafures,  will  no  doubt  be  thought  by  many  to 
be  the  molt  interelling  part  of  this  publication.  I'he  author 
of  this  eccentric  compolition  appears,  like  the  genius  of 
former  times,  arrayed  in  Ample  majefty,  and  armed  with 
Grecian  fubtlety  and  Roman  vigour.  Things  trite  and  fa¬ 
miliar  derive  from  thefe  circumftances  a  novelty  of  appear¬ 
ance  :  what  is  grave  feems  ftill  more  important ;  and  ,what 
is  abfurd  Hill  more  ridiculous.  This,  advantage,  however, 
is  gained  by  the  author,  that,  in  the  venerable  garb  of  anti¬ 
quity,  the  affociations  and  prejudices  annexed  to  certain 
Englilh  phrafes  and  terms  fall  off ;  and  he  appears  to  deliver 
his  fentiments  with  greater  candour  than  if  he  had  written 
in  a  language  in  which  the  hackneyed  phrafeology  pf  party 
is  unavoidable,  . 

He 
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He  defcribes  the  characters  of  his  patrons  with  elegance 
nnd  precifion.  Speaking  of  Mr;  Burke,  he  lays,  the  man 
<<  who  has  a  lively  relilh  of  the  beauties  of  Mr,  Burke,  may 
be  alTured  that  he  has  made  no  fniall  progrefs  in  litera- 
“  ture.”  His  charaCler  of  Lord  North,  as  a  fpeaker,  as  a 
politician,  and  as  a  man,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  moft  per- 
feft,  although  the  pictures  he  gives  pf  Burke  and  Fox  are 
excellent.  A  natural  acutenefs  of  underftanding  cultivated 
by  art,  gravity  qualified  by  tacetioulnefs  and  humour,  a 
happy  memory,  a  ftyle  that  obferves  an  eafy  and  jull  me¬ 
dium  between  ftudied  ornament  on  the  one  hand  and  lloven- 
linefs  on  the  other,  difeernment,  when  it  is  proper  to  fpeak 
and  when  to  be  lilcnt,  forbearance,  under  the  harmlels  at¬ 
tacks  of  petulance  and  dilappointment,  conllancy  in  friend- 
Ihip,  placability  of  mind,  forgivenels  of  injuries  and  even 
of  ingratitude  ;  thefe  are  certainly  among  the  grand  traits 
of  Lord  North’s  character ;  and  if  a  few  ftrokes  had  been 
thrown  in. concerning  his  indolence,  which  too  often  led  to 
timid  and  temporifing  meafures,  the  portrait  would  have 
been  Itill  better  tinilhed. 

Mr.  Fox  feems  to  prefent  to  his  panegyrift^a  wider  field 
than  either  Mr.  Burke  or  Lord  North,  both  for  admiration 
and  >polo^y.  As  an  orator  he  holds  the  firft  rank  among 
his  cotemppraries,  and  excels  in  all  the  different  kinds  of 
Ipeaking.  There  is,  as  our  author  obferves,  this  property 
in  Mr.  Fox,  that  he  is  not  over-folicitous  about  the  feleClion 
of  words,  well  knowing  that  there  is  no  word  which  has 
not,  •Ibmewhere  or  other,  peculiar  grace  and  energy.  To 
the  fame  purpofe  our  author,  apologizing  for  his  own  ftyle, 
fays  very  juftly,  that,  in  writing  Latin,  there  is  room  for 
“  words  of  all  kinds,  provided  they  convey  the  meaning  of 
the  author  with  clearnefs  and  precifion.”  Nor  ought  we, 
in  forming  an  eltimate  of  any  ftyle,  to  have  refpeCl  merely 
to.fingle  words  and  phrafes,  but  to  the  general  colour  and 
complexion  of  the  whole  compofition.  And  here  we  fhall 
take  an  opportunity  of  obferving  that  our  author,  who  is 
eminently  converfant  with  the  writers  of  all  ages,  unites 
niformity  with  variety  of  ftyle ;  and,  on  the  whole,  produces 
omething  highly  pleating  and  energetic. 

I'he  ftriClures  of  this  very  refpeClable  writer  on  faftidiouf- 
efs  of  ftyle,  in  an  age  when  it  is  carried  to  the  utmoft  ex- 
efs,  and  when,  on  the  ftrength  of  this,  fome  writers  arro- 
;ate  to  thcmfelves  great  merit,  and  fometimes  even  that  of 
originality,  are  very  feafonable ;  and  from  an  author  who 
an  compafs  the  whole  extent  of  phrafeology,  they  come 
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with  peculiar  grace  and  propriety.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Fox, 
whole  example  in  fpeaking  confirms  thefe  obfervations. 

Mr.  Fox  varies,  fays  the  author,  his  ftyle  with  equal 
promptitude  and  propriety,  according  to  nis  lubjedt ;  on 
which  he.beftows  that  intereft  and  animation  which  natu- 
rally  arife  on  the  apprehenfion  of  real  and  new  objedts.  He 
avoids  foreign  and  novel  expreffions,  adhering  to  the  fim- 
plicity  and  purity  of  the  Englifh  idiom.  Though  he  flops 
not  to  go  out  of  the  difedl  road  in  qucft  of  the  flowers  of^ 
rhetoric,  yet,  being  fenfible  that  the  mind  and  heart  are  not 
to  be  moved  by  the  thunder  of  eloquence  alone,  he  dildains 
not  the  impaffioned  inverfion  and  prolonged  period.  An 
acquaintance  w’ith  life  and  bufinefs  enables  him  to  explore 
matters  of  fadf.  He  know's  where  his  argument  is  flrong, 
and  where  it  is  weak ;  on  what  to  expatiate,  and  w^hat  to 
palliate.  What  leems  disjointed  and  loofe  he  unites  in  one 
luminous  focus.  If,  in  his  exordium,  he  ufes  no  vehemence, 
yet  he  takes  full  polTeflion  of  the  undivided  attention  of  his 
audience,  whom  he  leads  through  all  the  mazes  of  elo¬ 
quence.  If  he  meets  with  oppolition  impoffible  to  be  fur- 
mounted,  he  neither  quits  the  field,  nor  throws  down  the 
fhield ;  but,  ftanding  on  the  defenfive,  wherever  he  finds 
the  flrongefl:  ground,  he  cafls  his  eyes  around  in  order  to 
difcover  the  fittefl  time  for  renewing  the  conteft.  But  it  is 
in  the  point  of  refuting  the  arguments  of  his  adverfaries  that 
he  bends  his  w^hole  force,  and  points  all  his  javelins  and 
arrows.  And  his  genius  appears  in  its  full  fplendour 
when  he  anticipates  objeftions ;  when  he  defcribes  the 
manners,  the  fentiments,  the  converfation  of  different 
clalfes  and  Ibcieties  of  men ;  when  he  appeals  to  exam¬ 
ples  ;  when  he  denounces  danger ;  when  he  demonftrates 
the  pernicious  confequences  of  crooked  policy,  and  the 
happy  effects  of  honourable  conduft  ;  w^hen  he  boldly  ven¬ 
tures  on  hazardous  ground,  and  pours  forth  the  energy  of 
his  foul  in  wifhes,  prayers,  and  execrations.  But  what  is 
above  all  other  qualities  charafteriftic  of  Mr,  Fox,  as  it  was 
formerly  of  Demofthenes,  while  he  freely  expatiates  over 
the  widcft  fields  of  reafoning,  he  places  the  fame  objedl  in 
different  lights,  addrcfling  in  this  manner  the  different  fen¬ 
timents  and  views  of  individual  men.  With  the  art,  and 
the  nerves  too,  of  Demofthenes  he  unites  the  rapidity  of 
Pericles,  rufhing  down,  on  grand  and  important  occafions, 
like  a  mountain  torrent,  overturning  by  its  force,  all 
oppofition. 

We  have  given  a  miniature  picture  of  that  elegant  por¬ 
trait,  which,  in  the  Praefatia  to  Bellendenus,  is  drawn  of  our 
inuft  dilUnguifhpd  orator,  Aod  it  tnay  be  thought  by  fom: 
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tliat  it  excels  our  author’s  character  of  Lord  North  ;  but  the 
traits  in  Fox’s  charadler  are  fo  various  and  ftrongly  marked, 
that  a  pifture  may  be  more  eafily  made  of  him  than  of  this 
nobleman,  whofe  features,  though  as  diitinft,  are  neither 
lb  much  varied,  nor  fo  eafily  difcerned.  To  paint  Lord 
North  requires  a  nicer  pencil  than  to  give  the  outlines  of 
Mr.  Fox,  which  ftanip  themlelves  on  the  mind  of  every 
beholder. 

The  editor  of  Bellendenus  proceeds  to  vindicate  Mr.b'ox 
from  the  afperfions  of  his  enemies.  On  this  fubjeft,  with 
equal  philolbphy  and  addrefs,  he  interweaves  an  excule  with 
the  very  recital  of  the  accufation.  *  If  the  ardour  of  this 
youth  carried  the  whole  force  of  his  mind,  in  one  current, 
to  whatever  objedl  happened  for  the  time  to  engage  his  pur- 
fuit,  whether  letters,  politics,  fociety,  or  play ;  is  not  liich 
ardour  the  ufual,  perhaps  the  necefTary,  concomitant  of  vi¬ 
gour  of  comprehenfion  and  fincerity  of  mind  ?  The  finell 
geniufes  have  been  noted  for  Angularities  and  exceffes. 
'I'he  hulks  and  chaff  fhould  be  fuftered  to  remain  for  a  time, 
on  account  of  the  grain  with  which  they  grow  up  ;  though 
in  the  nature  and  progrels  of  things  they  are  at  laft  feparated. 
On  the  whole,  what  our  author  affirms  will  be  allowed,  that 
Mr.  Fox  polTelfes  eminent  talents  both  for  counfel  and 
aftion;  and  accordingly  he  applies  to  him  that  line  of  Homer, 

**  Mviaf  Fnhi^t  ^/u/ufvoLis  Mpiin'lupx  %  • 

The  editor  proceeds  to  take  a  view  of  the  men  and  meafiires 
that  have  lucceeded  to  the  adminillration  of  affairs,  to  thole 
whofe  prailes  he  celebrates.  Here  he  changes  his  tone  from 
panegyric  to  fatyr,  which,  however,  is  rather  of  that  kind 
which  excites  fmart  in  the  patient,  and  fmiles  in  the  fpefta- 
tor,  than  the  throes  and  contortions  which  are  occafioned 
by  malignant  and  morofe  fatyrills.  The  apt  application  of 
Greek. and  Latin  phrafes  to  the  vices,  follies,  and  weaknelTes 
of  certain  men  who  make  a  great  ligure,  is  happy,  and  comes 
from  the  hand  of  a  malter. 

The  men  whole  charafters  he  attempts  to  moderate  in 
their  own  efteem,  or  to  expofe  to  public  contempt  and  de- 
rllion,  are  evidently  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Thurlow,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Lord  Lanfdown,  Air.  Wilkes  (for  he,  we  pre¬ 
fume,  is  the  character  deligned  byClodius),  and  Mr.Dundas, 
on  whom  he  pours  the  whole  torrent  of  his  fatyrical  powers, 
not  unmixed  with  a  greater  degree  of  afperity  than  we  find 
in  his  Itridtures  on  the  others. 


•  See  the  preface,  pages  xiv.  and  xv. 
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'^'This  writer  pays  .due  refpeft  to  Mr.  Grenville,  as  a  young 
man  diftinguifhed  among  his  cotemporaries  by  his  induftry 
and  learning,  by  prudence,  and  circumfpedlion.  He  ranks 
him  next  to  Mr.  Fitt,  but  far  inferior  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  on 
whom  he  beftows  high  praife,  as  an  orator  of  the  firft  clafs. 
He  Ipeaks  of  the  philanthropy  and  popularity  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  under  the  name  of  Laelius.  If  he 
beftows  not  any  praife  on  the  Duke  of  Portland,  he  converts 
his  very  filence  into  the  fineft  compliment.  In  allufion  to 
the  check  that  was  given  to  a  fbphift  who  affedled  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  praife  of  Hercules,  he  fays,  “  Ti's  ><tf 

The  force  and  elegance  of  his  frequent  Greek  quotations 
w'ill  apologize  for  their  introdudlion.  They  do  not  appear 
as  patches  on  a  garment,  but  as  interwoven  in  the  texture, 
and  eftential  to  it. 

'  If  we  have  devoted  ^/ur  aqua  parte  of  our  Journal  to  our 
author’s  learned  preface,  the  fubjedl  of  it  is  highly  intereft- 
ing,  the  mode  of  treating  it  is  new  and  lingular,  and  in 
our  periodical  criticifms  we  could  not  flightly  pafs  over  the 
produdlion  of  fo  accomplilhed  a  critic. 

We  have  only  farther  to  add,  that  we  offer  bur  opinion  on 
this  publication  not  by  any  means  either  as  vindicating  or 
condemning  the  principles  of  its  politics,  but  only  as  the 
whole  is  a  compofttion  of'  art,  and  a  repofitory  of  lite¬ 
rature. 


Art.  XII.  Supplement  to  the  Letters  written  the  late  Right  \ 
Honourable  Fhilip  Dormer  Stanhope^  Earl  of  Chejierjield,  U  \ 
his  Sony  Philip  Stanhope,  Efq.  late  Envoy  Extraordinary  at  \ 
the  Court  of  Drefden,  410.  5s.  fewed.  Dodfley.  London,] 
1787. 


'T'HE  late  Earl  of  Chefterfield^s  Letters  to  his  fon,  for- 
merly  publiflied,  have  been  more  generally  the  fubjeft 
of  remark  than  perhaps  any  other  produdiion,  either  ancient 
or  modern,  of  the  kind.  T  he  eafe  and  elegance  with  which 
they  are  written,  the  claflical  tafte  of  the  noble  author,  and 
the  great  knowledge  of  the  world  for  which  they  are  parti¬ 
cularly  remarkable,  have  been  univerlally  celebrated.  But 
amidii  alj  the  beauty  of  compofition,  and  the  richnefs  of 
fentiment,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  fome  of  them 
have  been  rendered  the  vehicle  of  principles  pernicious  to 
the  interefls  of  morality.  For  our  own  part,  it  was  always 
our  opinion  that  thofe  exceptionable  paffages  were  never 
really  intended  by  his  lordfhip  as  abfolute  incitements  to 

I  liber^ 
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libertinifm,  but  meant  only  as  a  counterpoife  to  the  rufticity 
of  Mr.  Stanhope’s  manners,  and  the  natural  inlenfibility  of 
his  temper ;  and  we  have  the  pleafure  to  find  that  the  Sup¬ 
plement  now  before  us  tends  to  confirm  this  idea. 

It  appears  from  the  preface  that  thefe  additional  letters 
were  tranfmitted  to  Mrs.  E.  Stanhope  by  Sir  William  Forbes, 
whofe  father  inherited  them  from  the  late  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell.  How'  they  came  into  Sir  Andrew’s  polTeffion  is 
not  known  ;  but  it  is  conjeftured  that  they  were  left  with 
him  at  Berlin  by  the  late  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope.  Thefe  let¬ 
ters  confift  chiefly  of  fuch  as  were  written  to  Mr.  Stanhope 
in  his  juvenile  years ;  but  there  are  fome  of  a  more  recent 
date.  In  general,  they  relate  to  his  progrefs  in  learning ; 
concerning  which  his  lordftiip  appears  to  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  folicitous ;  exciting  him  to  afliduity  by  the  moft  per- 
fuafive  arguments,  and  condefcending  to  aft  himfelf  as  an 
affifiant  preceptor.  Some  of  the  letters  written  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity  are  on  geographical  fubjefts,  and  others  form  an 
epitome  of  modern,  particularly  of  Englifh,  hiflory.  Some 
have  been  written  in  French,  but,  for  the  convenience  of 
readers,  are  now  accompanied  with  a  tranflation. 

Though  Mr  .Stanhope  was  a  very  young  boy  at  the  time  when 
thefe  letters  commence,  LordChelterfield  has  not  been  negleft- 
ful  of  imprefling  upon  his  mind  the  diftates  of  probity  and 
virtue,  as  well  as  thofe  of  learning  and  good  breeding.  In 
proof  of  this  faft  we  have  felefted  the  following  examples  : 

!  Pourfuiyons.a  cette  heure  le  caraftere  d’un  honnete 
I  homme.  11  n’y  a  rien  de  plus  elTentiel  a  un  honnete  hbmme, 
que  de  dire  toujours  la  verite^  et  de  tenir  toUjours  ferupu- 
‘‘  leufement  fa  parole.  Comme  de  I’autre  cote  il  n’y  a  rien 
^  ‘‘  de  plus  infame,  ni  de  plus  deflionorant,  que  le  menfonge,  et 
‘‘  de  manquer  a  fa  parole  At  prefent,  let  us  continue  to 
‘‘  define  the  charafter  of  a  man  of  j)robity.  To  fuch  a  one 
nothing  is  more  effential  than  always  to  fpeak  truth,  and 
to  be  Ilriftly  obfervant  of  his  promife.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  more  infamous  and  diihonourable  than  to  tell 
lies,  and  break  our  word.” 

One  fhould  do  well  for  the  fake  of  doing  w'ell ;  and  vir- 
tue  is  its  own  reward  ;  that  is,  the  confeioufnefs  of  having 
done  right  makes  one  happy  enough,  even  without  any 
‘‘  other  rew^ard.  Confeioufnefs  means  that  real  and  inward 
‘‘  judgment  that  every  man  forms  of  his  own  aftions.  For 
example  :  one  fays,  I  am  not  confeious  of  any  guilt ;  that 
is,  my  heart  does  not  tell  me  that  I  am  guilty ;  1  feel  my- 
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‘‘  felf  innocent:  or,  I  am  confcious  that  1  defervc  to  be  pu 
nilhed;  that  is,  I  feel  that  I  have  committed  the  fault  for 
“  which  I  am  to  be  punifhed.  It  comes  from  the  Latin,  con 
Jcire  and  confcius.  Horace  fays, 

A7/  confcire  fihiy  nulla  paUcfcere  culpa : 

w’hich  means,  to  have  nothing  to  reproach  one’s  felf  with, 
and  not  to  turn  pale  with  the  remorfe  of  guilt.  He  fays  too, 

Mens  confcia  rcEli : 

that  is,  a  mind  confcioiis  of  having  done  right ;  the  greatcft 
pleafure  and  happinefs  that  any  man  can  have 
A  letter  employed  on  the  fubjeft  of  learning  and  behaviour 
concludes  thus:  I  fay  nothing  to  you  now  as  to  honour, 

virtue,  truth,  and  all  moral  duties,  which  are  to  be  llridlly 
“  obferved  at  all  ages,  and  at  all  times ;  becaule  1  am  fure 
you  are  convinced  of  the  indifpenfable  neccffity  of  prac- 
**  tiling  them  all ;  and  of  the  infamy,  as  well  as  the  guilt,  of 
‘‘  neglefting  or  afting  contrary  to  any  of  them.  May  you 
**  excel  in  them  all,  that  you  may  be  beloved  by  every  body 
as  much  as  you  are  hitherto  by  your,  6:c.  f.” 

1  am  very  fbrry  to  hear  from  London  that  you  have  got 
a  rufh,  which  I  fuppofe  proceeds  from  an  immenfe  quantity 
of  bad  fruit  you  have  eaten  ;  however,  it  is  well  for  you 
that  the  diftemper  difcharges  itfelf  in  this  way  ;  and  you 
“  will  be  the  better  for  it  afterwards.  But  pray  let  all  fruit, 
for  fome  time,  be  forbidden  fruit  to  you;  and  let  noWell- 
minfter  Eve,  with  either  Hall  or  baflcet,  tempt  you  to  tafte. 
“  Health,  in  my  mind,  deferves  more  attention  than  life; 
and  yet  one  would  think  that  few  people  knew  the  value 
of  it,  by  their  way  of  living.  Fruit  is  yet  the  only  irre- 
gularity  your  age  expofes  you  to  ;  and  you  fee  the  confe- 
quences  of  it ;  but  they  are  not  to  compare  to  the  ill  con- 
fequences  which  attend  the  irregularities  of  manhood. 
Wine  and  women  give  incurable  diilempers.  Fevers,  the 
**  gout,  the  ftone,  the  pox,  are  tfie  necelTary  confequences  of 
debauchery :  and  can  rational  creatures  then  wulfully  bring 
fuch  misfortunes  upon  themlelves  ?  1  am  fure  you  never 
wull.  Mens  fana  in  corporc  fano^  is  the  trueft  defeription  I 
••  know"  of  human  happinels  ;  1  think  you  have  them  both 
at  prefent ;  take  care  to  keep  them  :  it  is  in  your  power  to 
do  it 

“  I  alk  nothing  of  you  but  w’hat  is  entirely  in  your  own 
pow’^er ;  to  be  an  honeft,  a  learned,  and  a  well-bred  man.  As 
“  for  the  firft,  1  cannot,  I  will  not  doubt  it :  I  think  you  know 


Letter  XI  I, 


t  Letter  XVII. 


if  Letter  XXIX. 

already 
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«  already  the  infamy,  the  horrors,  and  the  misfortunes  that 
always  attend  a  difhoneft  and  difhonourable  man 
It  is  impoflible  to  read  thele  extracts  without  acquitting 
Lord  Chefterfield,  in  the  ampleft  manner,  of  deliberately 
endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  his  fon.  The  truth 
is,  that  he  began  to  fow  the  feeds  of  virtue  in  his  mind  as  foon 
as  it  was  fufceptible  of  moral  inflruftion  ;  and  he  teems  to 
have  purfued  this  favourite  objeft  with  a  degree  of  affiduity 
which  has  feldom  been  equalled,  and  hardly  ever  furpaffed, 
by  any  parent.  If  the  fuccefsof  his  labour  proved  extremely 
inadequate  to  his  efforts,  in  refpeft  of  good  breeding  and  affa¬ 
bility,  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  uncommon  poverty  of 
the  foil,  which  no  human  culture  could  improve  to  a  ftate  of 
perfeftiun. 

We  infert  the  following  extradf,  on  the  art  of  pleafing, 
from  the  thirty-fixth  letter,  an  account  of  the  charafter  it 
exhibits  of  the  dukes  of  Ormond  and  Marlborough. 

*  After  all  this,  perhaps  you  will  fay  that  it  is  impoflible  to  pleafe 

every  body :  I  grant  it :  but  it  does  not  follow  that  one  ihould  not 
therefore  endeavour  to  pleafe  as  many  as  one  can.  Nay,  I  will  go  far* 
ther,  and  admit  that  it  is  impoflible  for  any  man  not  to  have  fome  enc* 
mies.  But  this  truth,  from  long  experience,  I  aflert,  that  he  who  has 
the  mod  friends  and  the  fewefl  enemies,  is  the  flrongefl  ;  will  rife  the 
higheft  with  the  leaft  envy ;  and  fall,  if  he  does  fall,  the  gentleft,  and 
the  moft  pitied.  This  is  furely  an  objeft  worth  purfuing.  Purfue  it 
according  to  the  rules  I  have  here*  given  you.  I  will  add  one  ob- 
fervation  more,  and  two  examples  to  enforce  it ;  and  then,  as  the  par- 
ions  fay,  conclude.  _ 

*  There  is  no  one  creature  fo  obfcure,  fo  low,  or  fo  poor,  who  may 
not,  by  thellrange  and  unaccountable  changes  and  viciflitudes  of  hu* 

II  affairs,  fomehow  or  other,  and  fome  time  or  other,  become  an 
ul  friend,  or  a  troublefome  enemy,  to  the  greateft  and  the  richefl, 
e  late  Duke  of  Ormond  was  almoft  the  weakeft,  but,  at  the  fame 
e  the  bed  bred  and  mod  popular  man  in  this  kingdom.  His  edu* 
on  in  courts  and  camps,  joined  to  an  eafy,  gentle  nature,  had  given 
I  that  habitual  affability,  thofe  engaging  manners,  and  thofe  mecha- 
il  attentions,  Aat  almod  fupplied  the  place  of  every  talent  he  wanted; 

I  he  wanted  almod  every  one.  They  procured  him  the  love  of  all 
n,  without  the  edeem  of  any.  He  was  impeached  after  the  death 
Queen  Anne,  only  becaufe  that,  having  been  engaged  in  the  fame 
aiures  with  thofe  who  were  necefl'arily  to  be  impeached,  his  im- 
Lchment,  for  form’s  fake,  became  neceflary.  But  he  was  impeached 
bout  acrimony,  and  without  the  lead  intention  that  he  fhould  fuffer, 
withdanding  the  party  violence  of  thofe  times.  The  quedion  for 
impeachment,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  was  carried  by  many 
/cr  votes  than  any  other  quedion  of  impeachment ;  and  Earl  Stan- 
pe,  then  Mr.  Stanhope,  and  fecretary  of  date,  who  impeached  him, 
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very  foon  after  negoclatcd  and  concluded  his  accommodation  with 
the  late  king to  whom  he  was  to  have  been  prefented  the  next  day. 
But  the  late  bilhop  of  Rochefter,  Atterbury,  who  thought  that  the 
Jacobite  caufe  might  fufFer  by  lofing  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  went  in 
all  haftc,  and  prevailed  with  the  poor  weak  man  to  run  away,  alTur- 
ing  him  that  he  was  only  to  be  gulled  into  a  difgraceful  fubmiflion, 
and  not  to  be  pardoned  in  confequence  of  it.  When  his  fubfequent 
attainder  pafTed,  it  excited  mobs  and  diflurbances  in  town.  He  had 
not  a  perfonal  enemy  in  the  world,  and  had  a  thoufand  friends.  All 
this  was  fingly  owing  to  his  natural  defire  of  pleafing,  and  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  means  that  his  education,  not  his  parts,  had  given  him  of 

doing  it.« - The  other  inftance  is  of  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough, 

who  iludied  the  art  of  pleafing,  becaufe  he  well  knew  the  importance 
of  it :  he  enjoyed  it  and  ufed  it  more  than  ever  man  did.  He  gained 
vC^hoever  he  had  a  mind  to  gain;  and  he  had  a  mind  to  gain  every 
body,  becaufe  he  knew  that  every  body  was  more  or  lefs  worth 
gaining.  Though  his  power,  as  minifter  and  general,  made  him 
many  political  and  party  enemies,  it  did  not  make  him  one  perfonal 
one  ;  and  the  very  people  who  would  gladly  have  difplaced,  difgraced, 
and  perhaps  attainted  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  the  fame  time 
perfonally  loved  Mr.  Churchill,  even  though  his  private  charader  was 
blemifhed  by  fordid  avarice,  the  moll  unamiable  of  all  vices.  He  had 
w^ound  up  and  turned  his  whole  machine  to  pleafe  and  engage.  He 
had  an  inimitable  fweetnefs  and  gentlenefs  in  his  countenance,  a  ten- 
demefs  in  his  manner  offpeaking,  a  graceful  dignity  in  every  motion, 
and  an  univerfal  and  minute  attention  to  the  lead  things  that  could 
pollibly  pleafe  the  lead  perfon.  This  was  all  art  in  him  ;  art,  of  which 
he  well  Knew  and  enjoyed  the  advantages ;  for  no  man  had  ever  more 
interior  ambition,  pride,  and  avarice,  than  he  had. 

Though  you  have  more  than  moft  people  of  your  age,  you  have 
yet  very  little  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  now  I  wifii 
to  inoculate  mine  upon  you,  and  thereby  prevent  both  the  dangers 
and  the  marks  of  youth  and  inexperience.  If  you  receive  the  matter 
.  kindly,  and  obferve  my  preferiptions  fcrupuloufly,  you  will  fecure 
the  future  advantages  of  time,  and  join  them  to  the  prefent  inefiimable 
ones  of  one-and-twenty. 

•  I  moft  cameftly  recommend  one  thing  more  toyou,'during  your  pre¬ 
fent  ftay  at  Paris :  I  own  it  is  not  the  moft  agreeable^  but  1  affirm  it  to 
be  the'moft  ufeful  thing  in  the  world  to  one  of  your  age ;  and  therefore  I 
do  hope  that  you  will  force  and  conftrain  yourfelf  to  do  it ;  I  mean,  to 
converfe  frequently,  or  rather  to  be  in  company  frequently,  with  both 
men  and  women  much  your  fuperiors  in  age  and  rank.  I  am  very 
fenfible  that,  at  your  age,  *vouj  y  entrez  pour  peu  de  yhofcy  et  mane 
Jintveut  pour  rien,  et  que  vous  y  pajferez  mcme  quilques  viau*vais  quart- 
ePheures ;  but  no  matter ;  you  will  be  a  folid  gainer  by  it :  you  will 
fee,  hear,  and  learn  the  turn  and  manners  of  thofe  people  ;  you  will 
gain  premature  experience  by  it;  and  it  will  give  you  a  habit  of  en- 
gaging  and  refpcflful  attentions.  Verfailles,  as  much  as  pofiible, 
though  probably  unentertaining ;  the  palais-royal,  however  dull ;  fo¬ 
reign  minifters  of  the  firft  rank,  frequently:  and  women,  though  old, 
who  are  refpeflable  and  refpe^ed  for  their  rank  or  parts ;  iuch  as 
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Madame  de  Puifieux,  Madame  de  Nivernois,  Madame  d^AIguillon, 
Madame  GeofFrain,  &c.  This  fujettiony  if  it  be-one  to  you,  will  coil 
ivou  but  very  little  in  thefe  three  or  four  months  that  you  are  to  pafs  at 
ll'aris,  and  will  bring  you  in  a  great  deal ;  nor  will  it,  nor  ought  it,  to 
[hinder  you  from  being  in  more  entertaining  company  great  part  oOhe 
day.  f^ous  pou^ez,  Jt  *vous  ie  njouUxt  tirer  un  grand  parti  de  ces  quatre 
mots.  May  God  make  you  do  fo,  and  blefs  you !  Adieu. 

All  the  letters  in  this  Supplement  are  written  in  the  agree¬ 
able  manner  of  their  elegant  author;  and  though  the  greater 
part  of  them  be  addrefled  to  a  youth  under  the  age  of  pu¬ 
berty,  yet,  from  the  good  fenle  with  which  they  abound, 
they  will  afford  pleal'ure  to  readers  in  the  more  advanced 
ftages  of  life. 
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IW/®'  received  frefh  accounts  and  confirmation  of  that 
I  literary  ardour,  that  patient  and  laborious  induftry^ 
|\vhich  charadlerife  the  German  nations.  Of  this  turn  for 
pffiduous  and  unwearied  application  the^world  in  general 
makes  a  falfc  eftimate  when  it  fixes  on  it  the  epithets  of  dull 
iciA  plodding^  without  reflefting  on  the  ingenious  and  ufeful 
difeoveries  to  which  fuch  unremitted  and  conftant  refearches. 
have  often  led,  and  naturally  tend  to  lead.  For  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  although  internal  alertncfs  and  application  of 
mfnd  may  weave  the  fineft  and  moft  aerial  metaphyfical  tex¬ 
tures,  it  is  an  attention  to  fafts,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
ifubftantial  and  individual  natures  alone,  that  produce  ufeful 
ifcoveries,and  promote  the  advancement  of  real  knowledge. 
;ln  the  indolent  climates  of  the  northern  regions  of  Africa, 
ndthe  fouthernofAfia,w^e  have  examples,  both  ancient  and 
lodern,  of  all  the  efforts  of  abftraftion  of  which  the  human 
‘mind  appears  to  be  capable;  and  many,  nay  the  whole  of 
hofe  metaphyfical  fubtleties  which  have  lately  made  fo  great 
figure  in  the  wranglings  of  modern  fophifts,  are  to  be  found 
n  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  their  commenta- 
ors,  and  even  in  thofe  of  Origen  and  others  of  the  Chriftian 
athers.  It  is  the  property  of  genius  to  invent,  and  of  art  to. 
mprove.  The  Chinefe,  from  a  long  feries  of  experiments 
anded  down  from  generation  to  generation,  in  a  government 
^hich,  thou^  it  has  been  ftormed,  has  never  been  fubverted, 
te  in  pofTemon  of  all  the  inventions  of  Europe  ;  printing, 
aagnetifm,  gunpowder,  &c.  But  the  great  difference  bet¬ 
ween  ourfelves  aud  the  Chinefe  is,  that  inventions  in  China 
re  not  carried  beyond  their  original  perfection ;  whereas  in 
urope  they  are  improved  and  puftied  forward,  and  are  as  the 
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feeds  of  future  crops,  which  produce  in  their  turn  new  har^ 
vefts.  The  mind  mixes  and  compounds  the  fcanty  ftock  of 
its  ideas  in  vain  if  it  does  not  increafe  their  ftore,  and  give 
them  fubftance  and  precifion,  by  arrelHng  their  flight  into 
the  mere  world  of  fpirits,  and  confining  them  within  the  pre- 
cinfts  of  real  life  and  nature.  We  have  more  to  expeft  from 
the  patient,  and  often  cold  refearches  of  the  Germans,  than 
from  the  quick  and  ardent  conceptions,  the  celeres  motus  animiy 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  climates. 
That  invention  is  an  effort  of  genius,  and  art  of  induftry  and 
labour,  is  one  of  thofe  errors  which  might  be  called  vulgar, 
if  it  were  not  entertained  by  fo  many  of  the  learned  as  well 
as  unlearned.  That  it  is  an  error,  a  moment’s  refleftion  is 
fufiicient  to  evince,  and  experience  places  beyond  the  pofli 
bilitv  of  doubt. 

Tlie  Grermans  apply  themfelves  not  only  to  the  hiftory  of 
the  empire,  but  to  that  of  the  different  ftates  in  Germany,  the 
different  principalities,  provinces,  and  towns.  Hiftories  have 
been  written,  or  are  now  writing,  of  governments  and  dif- 
trifts,  which,  though  they  make  no  great  figure  in  the  hiftory 
or  fcale  of  nations,  will  probably  bring  to  light  many  fadts 
and  particulars  which,  by  multiplying  the  fubjefts  of  com- 
parifon,will  multiply  alfo  the  refources  of  knowledge.  Among 
thefe,  a  hiftory  of  the  principality  of  Ofnaburg  is  diftin 
guifhed  by  the  elegance  of  its  compofition,  as  well  as  the  en 
larged  and  philofbphical  views  that  have  guided  the  author 
in  the  feleftion  of  thofe  particulars  that  enter  into  his  narra¬ 
tive.  There  has  been  lately  publifhed,  in  the  German  tongue, 
a  hiftory  of  the  republic,  or  confederacy,  of  the  Swils  Can¬ 
tons,  by  a  native  of  Switzerland,  in  a  ftyle  that  difplays  the 
various  energy  of  the  Teutonic  language  in  a  moft  liriking 
manner,  and  which  feems  to  emulate  the  fublimity  of  the 
natural  feenes  which  it  deferibes.  In  this  hiftory  the  author 
mixes  a  great  deal  of  natural  with  civil  and  political  know¬ 
ledge.  The  nature  and  the  arrangement  of  the  mineral  ft  rata, 
the  theory  of  the  earth,  are  the  important  and  profound  fub- 
jefts  whichj  above  all  others,  engage  the  attention  and  the 
inquiries  of  men  of  letters  and  Ipeculation  in  Germany  at 
the  prefent  moment. 

Among  the  princes  of  Germany  who  patronize  the  arts 
and  fciences,  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  politenefs  of  his  manners,  as  well  as  his  liberality. 
Saxony,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  there  are  more  illuftrious  names  in  the  republic  of 
icience  and  letters  than  in  ail  Germany  befides.^  Among  the 
bountiful  patrons  of  genius  and  literary  application  we  are 
alfo  to  rank  the  prefent  King  of  Prullia. 
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Mr.  Goetha,  the  celebrated  author  of  Werter,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  ha.s  undertaken  a  tour 
into  Italy,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  obfervations  on  various 
iubjefts;  and  particularly  for  afcertaining  a  very  curious  fail, 
the  exiftence  of  a  genuine  tribe  of  the  old  Romans,  in  a  val¬ 
ley  or  diftrift  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  They  live  in  vil¬ 
lages  or  cantonments,  being  occupied  chiefly  with  the  cares 
of  pafturage  and  agriculture,  and  in  fuch  rude  manufailures 
as  the  rural  life  requires.  Language,  nervous  conflru^ion  of 
body,  contour  of  vifage,  fhape  and  ftature,  fpirit  and  man¬ 
ners,  and  tradition;  thefe  are  the  various  Iburces  from  which 
the  ingenious  traveller  is  to  afeertain  the  fa«a  which  it  is  his 
objeft  to  eflablifli.  His  obfervations  and  refledlions  will  no 
doubt  afford  very  pleafing  and  ingenious  entertainment  to  the 
learned  world,  and  particularly  to  the  lovers  of  antiquities. 

From  Germany  let  us  juft  ftep  aflde,  on  the  one  hand  to 
Denmark,  and  on  the  other  to  Holland;  countries  nearly  al- 
'lied  to  Germany  by  local  fituation,  by  origin,  manners,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  political  connexion.  On  the  flourifiiing  ftate,  and 
aufpicious  prdfpefts  of  literature  in  Denmark,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  touched  in  a  former  number  of  our  publication ;  but, 
on  a  theme  fo  fertile,  lb  pleafing,  and  lb  much  conne«fted 
with  our  plan,  it  is  not  improper,  and  we  truft  it  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  our  readers,  to  enter  into  further  particulars. 
The  eftimation  in  which  letters  are  held  in  Denmark  may  be 
imagined  from  thefe  circumftances,  that  many  of  theprofef- 
fors  in  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen  enjoy  civil  offices ;  that 
the  principal  officers  of  ftate  are  men  who  are  inclined  of 
thenifclves,  and  have  it  in  charge  from  government,  to  be  vi¬ 
gilant  for  the  interefts  of  literature  and  fcience;  and  that  the 
royal  family-  never  fail  to  bellow  marks  of  honour  on  men 
eminent  for  their  talents  and  learning.  His  Danilh  majeltj 
has  given  orders  for  publilhing,  at  the  royal  expence, 

1.  A  colledlion.of  ancient  Danilh  writers,  whereof  fix  vo¬ 
lumes  are  already  finilhed ;  but  the  work  will  confift  of  four 
volumes  more,  under  the  care  of  Peter  Frederic  Suhm,  lord 
of  his  niajefty’s  bedchamber. 

2.  A  colledlion  of  Danilh  coins  and  medals  ;  two  hundred 
plates  of  which  are  already  engraved.  This  work  is  con¬ 
duced  by  the  moft  learned  men  to  be  found  in  Denmark,among 
whom  are  the  names  of  Adam,  Muller,  Rolle,  and  Spengler. 

3.  Flora  Danica;  or,  a  delcription  of  plants  growing  in  hi« 
tnajelW’s  dominions ;  continued  by  profelTor  Vahl. 

4.  Oeuvre  de  Conquillages ;  begun  by  Regenfus,and  con¬ 
tinued  by  Mr.  Spengler. 

5.  Danilh  monuments,  within  and  without  Denmark  ;  the 
diawings  of  which  are  taken  on  the  fpot  by  Mr.Abildgaard, 
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This  royal  liberality  is  faithfully  imitated  by  his  royal  high- 
nels  prince  Frederic,  brother  to  his  majefty,  who  has  been  at 
the  expence,  ift.  Of  publilhing  Snorro  Stubefon’s  Hiftory  of 
Norway,  written  in  the  Icelandic  dialedl,  and  now  accom¬ 
panied  with  Latin  and  Danith  tranllations.  Three  volumes 
of  this  work  are  already  hnifhed ;  the  whole  to  coniiil  of 
five. 

2.  Of  erefling  monuments  in  Jagerfprius,  a  villa  be¬ 
longing  to  his  royal  higbnefs.  The  garden  is  adorned  with 
iiatues  facred  to  the  memory  of  men  who  have  deferved  well 
of  their  countries  united  under  the  Danifh  crown,  viz.  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  the  dukedoms.  Among  thefe 
we  find  Snorro  Sturlefbn,  Peter  Schumaker,  afterwards  Count 
of  Griflenfeldt,  and  Magnus  Heyneflbn.  The  firft  of  thefe 
illullrious  men  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  rage  of  tyrants,  exafpe- 
rated  by  the  Ileadinefs  with  which  he  adhered,  in  oppofition 
to  their  arbitrary  views,  to  the  principles  of  true  patriotifm. 
The  fecond,  loaded  at  one  time  with  honours  by  every  prince 
of  Europe,  and  iaifed  to  the  higheft  dignity  by  his  own  Ib- 
vereign,  experienced  at  laft  perfecu'tion  by  numerous  and 
formidable  enemies,  was  acculed  in  the  lafl  century,  and  de¬ 
prived  of  every'honour  but  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  a  mind  deftined  by  heaven  to  be  an  ornament  to 
human  nature.  The  third  was  executed  by  the  orders  of 
Lord  Walkendorf,  high  chancellor  of  Denmark,  through  the 
intrigues  of  the  Danifh  miniftry  in  the  minority  of  Chrif- 
tian  IV.  under  the  regency  of  the  queen  Elizabeth.  The 
caufe  of  their  hatred  of  this  great  and  good  man  was,  that 
he  endeavoured  to  reltrain  piratical  expeditions  at  lea, 
whicli  the  miniftry  encouraged  becaufe  they  fhared  in  the 
plunder.  The  ftatues  in  the  gardens  of  Jagerfprius  are  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Widevelt ;  and  the  delcriptions  by  Owen  Mailing, 
one  of  the  finell  geniufes  of  Denmark. 

■  The  plan  of  thus  calling  in  the  aid  of  fiatuary  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  great  and  good  men,  and  to  corredl  the  rafli 
decifions  of  temporary  rage  and  fadlion,  was  laid  by  Owe 
Lord  Haegh  Guldberg,  to  whom  the  Danifh  mufes  owe  eter¬ 
nal  obligations  for  the  reform  of  the  univerfity,  his  univerfal 
hiftory,  and  feveral  other  w’orks  which  difplay  equal  tafte 
and  learning.  '  .  .  - 

[.  Te  be  continued  occajimally.  J 
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ArTe  14.  Jlh  hafty  Sketch  of  a  Tour  tl^rougb  Part  of  the  Auftr tan  A/Jf* 
therlands^  and  great  Part  of  Holland ^  ma^  in  the  Tear  1785.  With 
an  Account  of  the  Internal  Policy  Governments  i^c.  of  the* Cities  of 
Brujfels  and  Amfterdam,  By  an  Englijh  Gentleman*  8v(h  59.  boards^ 
Faulder.  London,  ^7^7* 

This  volume  is  introduced  to  the  public  under  futSh  circum* 
fiances  as  ought  to  difarm  criticifm  of  its  rigour,  if  not  of  aU 
moil  its  impartiality.  We  are  informed  that  the  Sketch  was  writteh 
with  the  view  of  fupporting  an  unhappy  mother;  reduced  by  unfore* 
feen  misfortunes  from  a  life  of  afAuence  and  elegance  to  that  of  want 
and  mifery ;  aggravated  by  the  additional  diilrefs  of  beholding  four 
helplefs  children  looking  up  to  her  for  that  fupport  which  (he  has  not ' 
the  means  oft  affording.  We  fincercly  fympathize  With  fuch  diftrefs^ 
and  wiih  that  we  had  the  means  of  relieving  it.  The  price  of  our 
own  Angle  copy  would  be  a  poor  alleviation ;  but  we  doubt  not  that 
many  of  our  readers  will  pay  attention  to  a  cafe  which  has  fo  great 
a  claim  to  humanity.  In  the  mean  dme,  it  affords  us  fatisfaAiOn  tO 
find  that  wccan  commend  with  juftice,  where  we  could  not  cenfure 
without  remorfe.  Though  the  work  aims  not  at  embellifhment,  it 
contains  a  defCription,  far  from  inadecjuate,  of  the  diftridls  mentioned 
in  the  title-page,  fomTetimes  with  anecdotes  interfperfed*.  We  infeit 
the  account  of  Bruges  as  an  example  : 

^  You  find  an  irregular,  old,  ill  built  town  t  the  (beets  narrow  and 
dirty ;  and  the  houfes,  to  appearance,  nearly  allied  to  poverty  and 
wretchednefs;  yet,  wretched  as  it  now  appears  to  be,  Charles  the 
Second,  during  his  exile,  contrived  to  fpend  feveral  Very,  happy 
months  here  ;  and  I  (hall  always  look  with  a  kind  of  grateful  vener¬ 
ation  on  a  place 'which  afforded  him  a  pleafant  and  fare  afylum,  at  a 
period.when  the  power  and  threats  of  Cromwell  had  awed  mod  of  the 
potentates  of  Europe  into  an  infenfibility  to  his  misfortunes,  which 
difgraced  them,  not  only  as  fovereigns,  but  as  men. 

*  Bruges  poffeffes,  at  this  moment,  as  good  a  foreign  trade  as  ihoit 
cities  in  Flanders.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bi£op.  The  markets  are, ex* 
tfcmely  well  fupplied,  and  the  people  appear  cheerful  and  happy.  It 
was  formerly  famous  for  the  herring  trade,  which  was  (irft  cultivated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  place.  Flemifh  is  the  langu^e  generally 
fpoken  here ;  and,  except  at  the  inns,  you  will  hardly  fmd  any  wha 
can  fpeak  French.  I  would  recommend  all  travellers  to  the  Hotel  d(f 
Commerce,  which  is  much  the  bed  inn  at  Bruges,  and  the  accoiti* 
otodations  by  no  means  either  bad  or  extravagant.  Here,  as  alL 
way  from  Odend  to  Bruilels,  you  fit  in  your  bedchamber,  which 
^  generally  very  large  and  commodious.  The  wines,  in  mod  parts  of 
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win  demand  a  flcelin  for  troubling  you.  If  ypn  give  him  a  plaket,  it 
Will  be  more  than  he  deferves^  as^  if  you  were  to  reward  him  accord¬ 
ing  CO  his  merit,  you  would  undoubtedly  give  him  for  hrs  impudence 
unen^  defied.  The  company  in  the  fcoots'are  not  always  of  the 
very  beft;  but  to  a  man  who  travels  to  fee  the  manners  and  cuHoms 
of  afae  people*  as  alfo  the  different  curiofities  in  the  places  through 
which  he  pafles,  a  track  fcoot  is  by  ho  means  either  an  unpleafsnt  or 
ifieligibk  mode  of  conveyance.  You  dine  on  board  (as  it  is  palt  nine 
o'clock  before  you  fee  off)  and  pay.  each  fifteen  fols  for  a  very  good 
dinner.  For  your  paflage  you  pay  fixteen  fols,  and  for  trunks  as 
before.  The  diftance  from  Bruges  to  Ghent  is  twenty  four  miles  and 
upwards  {  and  you  do  not  retch  it  till  near  fonr  in  the  afternoon.  On 
each' fide  as  you  go  the  banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with  the 
thickeff  verdure  i  a  row  of  call  trees  decorate  the  tops,  and  the  fields, 
which' be  clofe  to'  them,  are  well  cultivated,  and  looked  cheerful: 
aU  the  way  we  went  I  could  not  help  refiedling  on  the  peculiar  ad. 
'Vintages  country  enjoys  over  every  other  in  point  of  commerce, 
lying  tn  the  .center  of  Europe,  interfe£led  by  rivers,  formed  in  a  rooH 
]^articular  manner  for  inland  navigation  ;  pofieffing  likewife  harbours 
aod'poits  moft  conveniently  fituated  for  foreign  commerce.  All  the 
Netherlands  were  formerly  under  the  government  of  thehoufe  of  Bur- 
gouiyj  in  the  fixteenth  century  it  pafTed  to  that  of  Anftria,  by  the 
snaraage  of  Mary.,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  to  Maximilian,  for 
of  Frederic  the  Third. 

^  *  The  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  have  been  always  famous  for 
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If  axhnilian,  who  came  into  Bruges  with  a  number  of  attendants, ^  and 
confiaipg  him  in  the  ca^ ;  nor  would  the/  releaie  him  till  he  had 
taken  an  oath  to  preferve  inviolate  the  laws  and.cuftoms 

llates,-*'  ^  v  >4'»  ^cii 

<  When  the  track-fcoot  reaches  Ghent,  /on  fee,  as  at 

vcral  £acres  read/<to  convey  your  baggage,  and  the  price fimilar,*^ 

The  work  will  be  particularly  ufeful  to  tkofe  who  intend  making  w 
tour  through  the  Aullrian  Netherlands  and  Holland. >.  i  t- 
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Ar I  j,  ^  Jn^HiJIorUal  Narrative  Qf  the  Di/covvy  Nrw  HolUmi and 

Nenv  South  Walis^  Contatmng  an  Account  of  the  Inhahltants^Soil^  Ani^ 
mals^  and  other  FroduQiom  of  thofe  Countries ;  and  including  a particsslar 
Defeription^of  Botofy  Bay^  Illuftrated  <with  a-Chart  of  Henn.  HoUemd^ 
Ke<w  South  Wales^  Botany  Bay,  and  the  neau  .difeovered  IJlands  in  the 
North  and  South  Pacife  Ocean,  from  30  Degrees  North  to  ^O^^Degrtes 
South  Latitude,  and from  go  to  22^  Degrees  Longitsede,  Bafi,  froyu  the 
Meridi^  of  Green  web,  4to.  is.6d,’  Fielding.  London,  1787*  ^ 

•  When  the  plan  of  tranfporting  felons  to  Botany  Bay* was  latdjr 

adopted  by  government,  the  ftate  and  produce  of  that  country 
came  popular  topics  of  converfation ;  and  a  particular  account  of  it 
was  compiled  to  gratify  the  curiolity  of  the  public.  The  ptefent  Nar* 
rative  is  written  with  the  fame  intention ;  but  whether  the  avidity  for 
fuch  information  be  now  abated,  we  leave  to  be  determined  by  the 
publifhers  of  thofe  temporary  produ^ions,  as  the  moft  competent 
judges.  <  -  •  ’  *  ■’ 

Art,  16,  The  Britijh  Merchant,  for  1 787.  Addreffed  to  the  Chamber 
of  Manufa&urers,  Pari  L  on  the  Commercial  Policy  of  any  Treaty  nmtb 

•  France }  and  in  particular  of  the  prefent  Treaty,  iVitb  an  Appestdix, 
contedning  the  French  Tariffs  of  Duties  inwards  in  16641  and  1 669;  and 
a  Table  of  the  Alterations  in  our  own  Duties  affeiled  by  the  Se*venth 
Article  of  the  prefent  Treaty.  8vo.  as.  Debrecc.  London,  1787,. 

Before  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  with  France  there  was  room 
for  faggetting  to  the  confideration  of  the  public  every  argument  which 
might  caft  any  light  on  the  probable  eiFe6b  of  that  meaiure;  but  now, 
when  the  treaty  has  commenced,  any  farther  profecution  of  the  fub* 
jtd  would  be  both  unneceflary  and  ufelefs.  Time  alone  will  evince 
the  real  operation  of  this  celebrated  compad ;  and,  according  as  it 
Aall  be  afcertained,  by  experience,  to  be  advantageous  or  prejudicial 
to  the  nation,  the  future  Renewal  or  rejedion  of  it  may  then  W  ie« 
fpcdively  adopted.  "  ^  . 

Art.  17.-  Rffefliont  upon  the  LandSax  of  France,  8vo,  is.  Lon« 
<1011,1787,  -  ’ 

The  refultof  this  Author's  refledions  is,  that,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  great  deficiencies  in  the  public  revenues  of  France,  the  king  ought 
to  rrfoive  on  the  eftablifhment  of  an  invariable  land-tax.  He  deferib^ 
this  refource  as  produ^fTve  of  many  public  advantages ;  but  thedifTo- 


BtetTur,  to  have  iMcn  adopted,  hat,  for  the  prefent  at  leaft,  interropted 
profped  with  which  hit  imagination  had  flattered  him.  < 
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A  R  T.  I S.  A  brief  .Account  of  the  Hofpital  of  St. Elizabeth^  anhexei  to  the 
Imperial  Monafiery  of  St.  Maximin^  of  the  Beneeltdinef,  in  the  Eledorate 
ef  Trews.  Tranfiated  from  the  Latin ^  *witb  Notes  and  Mifcellaneous 
Objer^vations.  8vo*  6s.  fewcd.  Dilly.  London,  1787. 

*  The  Hofpital  of  Elizabeth  is  accounted  the  xnoft  ancient  in  Gcr- 
many,  and  fecond  to  none  in  valuable  endowments.  It  may  be  an 
objeil  of  ferious  attention  to  the  religions  of  that  country,  but  we  can¬ 
not  fee  how  its  fate  (hculd  prove  in  any  degree  interefting  to  a  Britrih 
reader.  The  tranflation  of  the  narrative,  therefore,  though  accom¬ 
panied  with  numerous  notes,  and  fome  plates,  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
very  uhpromiiing  undertaking. 

Art.  I^.  The  Hiftory  ofTohit:  a  Poem;  nvrth  other  PoetHs  dft  ntarious 
Suhjeds.  By  JaneTimbury,  8v6.  2s  6d.  Jamefon.  London,  1787. 

.  Bcfides  the  Hiftory  of  Tobit,  vcrfified,  this  little  poetical  colle^lion 
contains  the  following  productions,  viz,  Verfe.-  on  the  Death  of  Mr. 
Chtirchill ;  The  Tetni^-le  of  Honour,  a  Dream;  an  Epilogue;  an 
Epitaph  on  General  Wolfe;  Reflections  in  a  Churchyard;  Verfes  to 
Damon,  &c.  It  appears  from  iorr^  of  thefe  productions.  Written  at 
an  early  age,  and  from  the  motto  prefixed  to  the  collection,  that  Mrs. 
jane  Timbury  has  a  native  bent  to  the  fervice  of  the  mufes.  How  far 
fte  may  be  a  peculiar  favourite  with  the  Pierian  ladies,  we  fliall  leave 
to  be  afeertained  by  her  own  experience ;  but,  if  her  imagination  is 
fiot  infpired  with  the  enthufiafm  of  a  votary,  we  mufl  acknowledge  at 
lead,  that,  in  fentiments  and  affeClion,  fte  is  zealoufly  attach^  to 
fhe  caule  of  virtue.  . 

Art.  20.  LeVinduPav*  8vo.  2S.  Robfon.  London,  1787. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  if  a  Frenchman,  is  an  enemy  to  his 
country  ;  if  an  Englifhman,  a  vifionary  and  very  injudicious  friend. 
Adopting  the  erroneous  opinion,  that  England  formerly  produced 
wine  made  of  the  grape,  he  recommends  the  cultivation  of  vineyards 
as  an  objeCt  of  policy.  But,  as  a  previous  flep,  he  might  with  as 
much  reafon  have  projpofed  moving  Great-Britain  fix  or  feven  degrees 
Bearer  to  the  equator. 

Art.  21.  Temple  of  Folly ;  in  Four  Cantos^  By  Theophilus  S<wifty  Eji* 
4to.  5s.  Johnfon.  London,  1787. 

This  poem,  as  may,  be  prefumed  from  the  title,  is  an  imitation  of 
the  Temple  of  Fame ;  and  the  author  has  followed  his  model  not  un- 
fucccfsfuUy,  in  point  of  vivacity  and  verfification.  The  defeription,  in 
general,  is  animated,  the.  fentimenu  fuitable  to  .  the  different  cha* 
riders,’  and  the  fatire,  which  is  liberal  and  'manly,  is  direded  againitj 
the  prevailing  follies  of  the  times.  j  ' 

MEDINA  L.,  •  . 

Art.  22.  A  Synopjis  of  a  Courfe  of  Leiiures  on  Anatomy  and  Phyfiolo0> 
By  Bnjiik  Harwood f  M.B.  F.R,S\  Profeffor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Vniwrp) 
ofCeunbridge.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Cadell.  London,  1787. 

•  In  thil  Synopfis  Dr.  Harwood  has  cotlefted  the  various  articles  ^ 
his  fubjcA  with  care,  and  arranged  them  in  peifpicQOos  order- 
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obfervc  tKat  in  fome  inftanccs,  as  in  No.  501,  503,  and  517^  he  has 
Ikpt  beyond  the  ftricl  limits  of  his  general  plan,  for  the  purpofe  of  in¬ 
troducing  adventiiious  fadh,  connedted,  however,  with  the  fubjedt. 
But  we  never  can  difapprove  of  a  flight  deviation  from  metbodj  when 
accompanied  with  utility. 

Art.  2$,J  Uitrts  Families  on  the  increafing  Prevalence  of  Scropimlas, 
JJlhmaSf  Confumptionsj  and  Palfies^from  the  prejent  Method  of  Treatment 
in  the  ^eajles  and  Small-Pox.  Bj  Ifaac  S*wainfon.  8 VO.  6d.  Kidg- 
way.  London,  1787.  . 

A  remonftrance  againft  the  imitation  of  Velno’s  Vegetable  Syrup* 
^^’e  coikiider  all  publications  of  this  kind  •  as  mere  puffj ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  our  turn,  give  a  hint  to  fainilies  to  beware  of  them. 

Art.  24.  Short  DireSlions  for  the  Management  of  Infants*  By  T* 
Mantelly  Surgeon.  8vo.  2s.  Becket.  London,  1787. 

In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Mantell  appears  to  have  availed  himfelf  of 
preceding  publications  on  the  fubjed ;  and  his  diredions,  therefo^^ 
in  general,  are  founded  upon  fufficient  authority.  ^ 

'  *  I  '  . 

Ar  T.  2  5 .  A  Treatife  on  the  Intermittens  Febrisy  commonly  called  the  Ague 
asid  hever\  ^wherein  are  Phyfcal  and  Experiment  alOhyeilions  to  the  Bar  by 
njuitb  Proofs  of  its  Inef  lcacyy  and  the  Danger  of  adminijiering  it  in  many 
Stages  of  thofe  Di/orders.  To  vohich  is  addedy  a  radical  and  approved 
Cure,  By  S.  Thump/on t  Surgeon.  8vo.  is.  Wade.  London,  1787. 

Having  not  a  grain  of  faith  in  all  the  pretenfions  to  infallibility, 
from  the  pope  down  to  the  noftrum- monger,  we  are  nevermore  upon, 
our  guard  than  againft  this  fj^cies  of  deception.  If  all  the  world  was 
of  the  fame  opinion  in  this  point,  we  ftiould  feldom  have  to  review  an^ 
fuch  publication  as  the  prefent. 


j  Fcr  the  ENGLISH  REVIEIV. 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

‘  For  J  U  L  y,  1787. 

^H'ERE  is  nothing  in  the  circle  of  hurnan  affairs  that  fo 
^  Itrongly  interefts  and  agitates  the  niind  as  war.  ‘  Life 
or  death,  viAory  or  defeat,  the  extenfion  or  the  lots  of  em¬ 
pire,  the  exercile  at  once  of  confummate  art  and  heroic 
bravery;  alltbele  great  and  affeAing  ideas,  blended  toge¬ 
ther,  lotra  an  objedt  fitted,  more.than  any.other  with  which 
''e  are  acquainted,  to  route  the  feelings  of  the  adlors,  and 
the  tympatby  of  the  IjpeAators  of  a  conteft  in  arms  on  a 
field  of  battle.  Lven  recitals  .of  military  operations  take 
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ftrong  bold  of  the  mind»  and  draw  deep  and  undiverted  at* 
tention.  '  There  is  no  other  fubjeft  on  which  the  poet  Ho¬ 
mer,  or -the  hiftorian.Livy,  could  dwell  fo  frequently' and 
fo  long,  without  languor  or  difguft.  Even  the  pleating  pal- 
fion  of  love,  in  thole  dramatic  compotitions  which  form  lb 
contiderable  a  part  of  the  amufement,  and  the  butinefs  too, 
of  the  prelent,  age,  cannot  be  contemplated  for  lb  long  a 
time,  as  the  dangers,  the  alarms,  the  exertions,  and  the  fuf- 
fcrings  of  great  and  exalted  men  placed  in  perilous  fitu- 
ations.  • 

This  bloody,  but  deeply  interefting,  Icene  of  amulemept, 
the  nations  of  the  earth  afford  in  their  turns  to  each  other, 
at  Hated  and  periodical  times ;  the  intervals  of  peace'  between 
rival  and  contending  kingdoms  being,  on  an  avera^,  from 
.ten  to  fifteen  years.  * 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  perio4  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world 
when  fo  general  a  tranquillity,  or  at  leall  fo'general  a  cel- 
fation  from  aftual  hoftilities,  as  the  four  years  which  have 
elapied  fince  the  pacification  of  Paris  in  1783.'  This  tran- 
quillity  was  fo  apparent,  that  men  of  fpeculatiori,  who  are, 
lor  the  moll  part,'  in  too  great  hafte  to  ellablilh  general  the¬ 
ories  from  particular  inflances  and  imperfeft  views  of  any 
fubje£f ,  comparing  it  with  the  iiniyerlal  paflion  for  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  adyanceipent  of  Science  and  humanity,  be- 
•  gan  to  predift  perpetual  peace,  and  to  date  from  this'  happy 
era*  the  commencement  of  the  millennium,  when  the  Satan 
of  Europe,  the  ambition  of  France,  fhould  be  bound,  fora 
thoufand  years,  in  the  filken  cords  of  manufa£lures,  trade, 
and  commerce.  But  the  hiftory  of  the  world  is  too  young  to 
,furnilh  any  folid  data  for  fuch  an  anticipation  of  the  policy 
of  nations.  The  fituatibn  of  the  world  is  fo  different,  at  the 
prefent  moment,  from' ‘what  it  ever  was  at  any  former  pe¬ 
riod,  that  it  is  impbflible,  with  any  degree  of  precifipn,  to 
foretel  the  future  from  the  paft,  or  to  pronounce  upon  the 
.condudf  x>f  ftates  ^pd  kingdoips  in  any  given  circurn- 
ilahces,  '  '  [  '  '  ‘ 

Yet  it  is  abundantly  ievidertt'^that,  at  the  prefent  period, 
certain  changes  haVe  taken  j^laee  fn  the  miiids  or  m?n, 
whence  alone' all -events'  aud'.'viciffitiides  in  human  affairs 
originate^  which  tend  to  retard  the  calamities  oFwars,  and 
to  haften  their  cbhclufion.  Thd  profereft  of  hurhanity,  by 
blunting  the  a ntlpathles.bf  nations,  h^Vdrminifhe'd  thoie 
wars  that  arc  founded  in'’  aftirnbfi(y'rtpiely.T  The^difcoVery 
that  population,  good"  rriq'fals,  military  dilbiplihe,  maoufac- 
tures,  and  trade,  are  the  real  fiiwWs  of ‘vydt,*  aAd  fbUrcw  o* 
dominion,  not 'numerous  armie$"and’^AteQfive  ^riltoriet. 
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iia$  turned  the  attention  of  flatefmen  and  princes  from  the 
arts  of  war  to  thofe  of  peace.  And  a  general  vigilance  erf  a 
political,  balance  -of  power  gives  a  fteadinefs,  unknown  in 
fornKr  times,  to  the  grand  machine  of  European  govern** 
ment,  coniidered  as  one  republic. 


CALCULATION.  i 

* 

Above  all,  the  circumftancc  which  contributes  to  a  geperal 
fpirit  of  peace  is  the  progrefs  of  calculation.  Calcmatioit, 
which  has  been  of  fuch  ftgnal  fervice  in  the  caule  of  philO* 
fbpby,  has  allb  had  a  happy  influence,  in  politics  and  wap, 
Nations  do  not  now  rufh  into  hoflilities  from  favage  teme¬ 
rity,  from  romantic  gallantry,  or  from  religious  bigotry. 
They  fairly  compare  the  forces  they  have  to  encounter,  an<i 
reflect  on  the  coll.  And,  where  there  is  a  juft  calculation 
of  the  ftrength  on  both  lides,  the  contending  parties  are  of 
courfe  difpoled  to  liften  to  reafonable  overtures  for  peace. 
The  advancement  of  civilization,  icience,  and  policy,  cor- 
refppnd  with  this  fpirit  of  calculation,  and  furnifh  men  with 
an  ample  field  of  exertion  in  the  caufe  of  pacification.  Every 
warlike  prince,  every  adventurous  Kero,  is,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  affairs,  obliged  to  become  a  politician.  Before  he 
draws  the  fwurd  againft  his  neighbour,  he  is  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  weighing  the  various  influences  and  bearings 
which  his  condudl  may  and  will  probably  produce  on  ptbef 
^wers;  how  thefe  will  Hand  alFeded  to  his  caufe  ;  and,  \i\ 
a  word,  what  their  inclination  and  what  their  abilities  either 
to  promote  his  views  or  to  oppofe  them.  The  wider  the 
field,  and  the  more  complicated  the  feries  of  political  inter 
refts  he  has  to  review,  the  more  is  it  iivhis  power  to  reduce 
his  calculations  to  fome  degree  of  certainty  ;  for  the  greater 
the  number  of  -minds  that  are  united  in  one  concern,  the 
lefs  room  there  is  for  the  agency  of  thofe  private  and  inex¬ 
plicable  humours  and  caprices  which  often  determine  the 
conduft  of  individuals.  The  narrownefs  and  pre'eifion  of 
the  point  to  which  political  reafoners  have  it  in  their  power 
to  draw  their  cqnrluiions,  is,  in  an  inverfe  ratio  to  the  extent 
of  the  ground,  and  the  variety  c-f  particulars  on  which  they 
rcafon.  The  very  improvement  of  the  art  of  war,  the.  in¬ 
vention  .of  giini'owdcr,  and  the  ^rfe^ion  of  military ‘en¬ 
gines,  by  rediK:ing  that  art  more  and  more  to  mechanical 
cwftancy  and  exa^lnefs,  rendering  the  iifue  of  a  cam¬ 
paign,  or  feries  of  campaigns,  lefs  and  lefs  dependent  on 
accident  and  .the  fluAuation  of  human  paflion,  tends  to  pre¬ 
vent  war,,  and  to  promote  the  fpeedy  reftoration  of  peace, 
where  .this  has  b^n  unfortunately  interrupted.  But  the 

F  4  courfe 
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Courfe  of  time  heceflary  to  give  thefe  caufes  fucli  efficacy  as 
may  furmount  the  llrong  paflions  that  influence  ftates  as 
well  as  individuals,  and  overcome  many  inveterate  preju- 
judices  which  have  .fiill  a  great  fliare  in  the  government  of 
nations,  it  is  impoifible  precifely  to  define.  It  may  he  af¬ 
firmed,  however,  that  this  time  has  not  yet  arrived.  The 
principles  above  enumerated  have  a  manifell  tendency  to  in¬ 
fluence  a.nd  modify,  to  regulate  in  fome  degree,  and  to 
fbften  the  angry  paflions  ;  out  they  have  not  yet,  and  pro¬ 
bably  never  will  be  able  wholly  to  control  them  ;  unlefs,  in¬ 
deed,  the  experience  of  centuries  fhould  eftablifh  fuch  an 
idea  of  juftice  as  fhould  preclude  all  pretexts  for  breaking 
the  general  peace,  and  excite  fuch  an  unanimous  detellation 
of  all  attempts  towards  unjuft  dominion  and  ufurpation,  as 
was  lately  excited  by  the  violence  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hefle 
in  Germany.  The  progrefs  of  human  improvement,  joined 
to  the  power  of  prefcription  and  habit,  may  perhaps  one 
day  effeA  fuch  a  fettled  order  of  affairs  in  Europe  as  takes 
place  in  extenfive  empires,  in  the  dependencies  or  pro¬ 
vinces  of  which  there  may  occaflonally  .  break  out  an 
infurreftion,  but  which  is'  eafily  quelled  without  much 
danger  by  the  united  power  of  the  other  dependencies  and 
provinces,  concentrated  in  the  hands ,  of  regular  govern¬ 
ment.  This  ideal  flate  of  affairs  might  be  realized*  if  it 
fhould  happen,  Which  has  indeed  never  yet  happened,  that  a 
long  feries  of  ages  fhould  roll  on  without  any  material  en¬ 
croachment  of'one  ftate  on  another,  and  without  a  con¬ 
trolling  power  in  one  nation  over  its  neighbours.  As  the 
progrefs  of  literature  and  fcience  Amplifies  the  views  of  men, 
and  unites  them  in  the  contemplation  of  the  fame  laws  of 
nature,  fo  alfo  it  induces  them  to  acquiefee  in  the  fame 
general  order  of  political  affairs,  and  to  co-operate  for  the 
general  tranquillity  and  advantage. 

RUSSIA. 

•  But  prefent  appearances .  in^Ruffia,  Holland,  and  France, 
prove  that  general  tranquillity  is  yet  at  a  diflahee.  The  coro¬ 
nation  of  the  Emprefs  at  Cherfbn  refembles  the  eleftion  of  a 
Polifh  king.  The  numerous  and  armed  train  which'attend 
her  imi^rial  majefty  are  fit  and  neceffary-  fpedfators  and 
companions  of  her  glory,  in  a  feene  thatinfults  the' fallen  or 
the  dormant  fpirit  of  the  crefeent.  This -train  has  made 
that  impreflion  which  it  might  have  beemexpefted  to  make 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Conftantinople,  'and  other  large  cities 
in  Turkey,, where  multitudes  of  rude  and  igiiorant  men, 
confident  in  their  numbers*  and ’impelled-  by  a  ^fpirit  of 
.  .  bigotry, 
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bigotry,  rcfent  the  encroachments  of  the  Chrillians. '  The 
divan  is  in  a  critical  dilemma  ;  and  leem,  according  to  the 
latelt  accounts.  Which  indeed  have  nothing  in  them  that  is 
at  all  improbable,  to  l)e  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  chuiing 
l)€tween  a  civil  and  a  foreign  war.  if  theTurkifli  miniftry 
refill  the  inroads  of  the  Ruffians,  their  refinance  will  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  remains  of  that  pride  and  religious  fanaticilm 
which  was  the  fource  and  ftrength  of  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire. 

In  order  to  form  fome  probable  conjeftures  concerning  the 
iffiie  of  the  approaching  war  between  the  Turks  and  Ruf¬ 
fians,  it  is  necelFary  to  obferve,  that  there  is  a  clear  and  im¬ 
portant  diftindlion  between  the  religious  fpirit,  and  every 
other  fpirit  that  forms  the  predominant  principle  in  any  go¬ 
vernment.  Virtue,  the  fpirit  of  free  governments,  once  re¬ 
laxed  and  diflblved,  cannot  poffibly  recover  its  tone  without 
violent  revolutions,  and  a  long  lapie  of  time ;  as  lands,  ex- 
haufied  by  the  llimulants  of  loam  and  marl,  mull  lie  long 
fallow  before  they  are  again  fit  for  bearing  crops.  The 
point  of  honour  converted  into  a  fubjeft  of  ridicule  by  con¬ 
comitant  w^aknefles.or  follies,  or  overborne  by.  the  enervat¬ 
ing  power  of  indolence  and  a  love  of  pleafure,  is  not  to  lie 
revived  by  the  fmiles  of  an  emperor  or  a  king.  Jndullry  in 
manufaftures  and  trade,  overpowered  by  monopolies,  or 
undermined  by  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  the  mais  of- 
commerce,  paffing,  by  a  natural  progrels,  into  fewer  and 
few’er  hands,  is  not  rellored  but  by  fuch  changes  as  new  mo¬ 
del  the  whole  Hate.  But  the  religious  fpirit,  operating  in- 
ftantaneoufly  like  light  from  heaven,  requires  no  previous 
preparation  of  the  materials  in  order  to  produce  the  moil 
alloniffiing  elFe£ls;  and  with  equal  facility  rends  the  knotted 
oak,  and  blalls  the  waving  corn.  The  I'udden  influence  of 
religion  is  celebrated  in  lofty,  but  not  unjuft  or  exaggerated 
ftrains,.  by  the  infpired  writers,  W'ho  juftly  boaft  that  men 
of  no  natural  fpirit  or  ambition,  and  even  the  w'eaker  fex, 
have,  through  faith,  **  fubdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righte- 
**  oufnefs,  obtained  promil'es,  flopped  the  moutl^  of  lions, 
“  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  efcaped  the  edge  of  the 

I*.*  fword,  out  of  weaknefs  were  made  flrong,  waxed  valiant 
“  in  fight,.turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.”.  Who¬ 
ever  r^efts  on  this  fupernatural  power  of  religious  enthu- 
^lin,  and  recoile£ls  that,'  by  the  force  of  religion,  the 
Saracens,  born  and  bred  under  enervating  climates,  were‘an 
overmatch,  during  many*  centuries,  for  more  nbrtherly  ar¬ 
mies,  will  fufpend  his  belief  that  the  Turks  mull  inevitably 
fink  under  the  inennabenp  weight  of  the  Ruffians,  and  will 
i...  wait 
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wait  for  the  expe^ied  event  of  a  conteft  between  thefe  great 
nations  .with  a  greater  degree  of  fufpenle.and  uncertainty. 

It  is  poflible  for  a  government  to  be  weak,  and  yet  for 
the  fubje£is  of  that  government  to  poflels  great  opulence,  as 
well  as  vigour  of  charadter.  Of  this  we  have  an  example 
in  the  Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Andrian  Netherlands. 
The  Turkilh  government  is  weak;  but  there  is  yet  fomc 
nerve  in  the  charafler  of  the  people.  This  latent  fpark  of 
religious  enthunafm,  blowq  into  a  dame  by  the  blalls  of  ad- 
veriuy  and  pcrfccution,  may  prove  an  engine  which,  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  the  allies  of  the  Sublime  Forte,  may  be 
wielded  againtl  the  Rullians  with  advantage.  But,  what  is 
mod  important  upon  this  point,  although  it  feems  to  have 
efcaped  the  obfervation  of  political  writers,  is,  that  the  ima 
ginations  of  men  have  formed  a  very  fallacious  eilimate  of 
the  ftrength  and  importance  of  the  Kuillan  empire.  The 
extent  of  the  Rullian  territories,  the  fplendid  adlions  and  de 
figns  of  the  immortal  Peter,  the  numejrous  armies  that  have 
been  brought  into  the  field  at  different  periods  by  his  fuc* 
ceifors ;  all  thefe  circumdances,  have  an  impofing  air  of 
authority  and  grandeur,  and  political  analids,  in  a  fwell  of. 
didlion  equally  impofing,  compare  Ruflia  to  Hercules  ridng 
with  gigantic  force,  dringling  ferpents  even  in  his  infant 
years.  If  this  empire  be . fo  powerful  in  its  dawn,  to  what 
degree,  it  is  laid,  of  exaltation  will  it  not  attain  when  it 
reaches  its  meridian  fplendpur  I  Nothing  lefs  than  univerfal 
monarchy  is  the  predifted  boundary  of  its  unrivalled 
greatnefs.  ■  ,  * 

.  If,  however,  we  analyfe  this  empire  more  minutdly,  and 
and  condder  the  principle  of  its  government,  the  manners 
of  the  court  and  the  nobles,  and  the  incongruities  that  are 
fcattered,  like  contending  and  fermenting  principles  in  chy 
midry,  throughout  its  various  and  vait  regions,  we  fhall  find 
reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  pfefent  era  is  the  meridian  of 
Rudia  ;  and  that  its  future  courfe  will,  not  be  that  of  afeent, 
but  of  declination.  Empires  diddenly  raifed,  fuddenly  fall; 
3$  trees,  tranfplanted  in  full  giowth,  feldom  thrive',  and 
fboner  decay  than  the  feion  and  fapling 'failed  from  the 
feed,  which  take  deep  foot;  and  draw  their  formation  and 
nature  from  the  congenial  foil.  Empires  may  therefore  be 
compared  to  a  grain  of  mudard  feedTfown  in, an  eadern 
held,  which  is  indeed  the  leafl  of  all  feeda^  but,  when  it  is 
grown  up,  it  is  tbegreated  among  berbs^  and  becometh  a 
**  tree,  fo  that  the  birds  of  the  air  ‘Come  .-and  lodge  in  the 
«  branches  thereof."  The  Roman  cn^tire  fprung,'  as  an 
empire  Spring  in  Botany  Bay,  from  ^  an  v handful  of 

robbers; 
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robbers the  Macedonian,  raifed  ip  fjJlendour  by  the  hands 
oi,  politicians,  phijofophers,  and  heroes,  did’not/furvive  its 
fplindm.  The  Ruffian  empire  is  unfitly  compared  to  Her* 
euics,  .  It  is  not  with  the  heroes  of , Marathon  that  the  lux- 
urioiJsand  effeminate  grandees  and  courtiers  of  Rhffia  are  to 
be  compared ;  it  is  not  in  the  Roman  republic,  but  amo^g  the 
Roman  erriperors  and  emprejfes,  that  we  fhall  find  apt  fubjefls 
of  comparllbh  to  a  people  \yho  adopt  all  the  luxuries  ofGreece 
'  and  Italy,  without  their  talle,  Afiatic  cultoms  and  manners 
liaye' penetrated  to  Feterfburg'  through  Mofcpw;  and  the 
vohipfuoufhefs  of  the  moft  refined  European  nations  have 
made  more  progrefs  among  the  Ruffians  of  high  rank  than 
improvements  in  the  arts  and  iciencesi 
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Whether  we  judge  of  the  principle  of  the  Ruffian  govern¬ 
ment  from  hiftoryor  the  nature  of  things,  we  fhall  find  that 
it  contains  in  itfelf  the  feeds  of  defirudlion.  There  is  no  na- 
.'_tion  under  heaven  in  which  revolutions  have  been  fo  frequent 
Or  fb  fudden.  The  nobles  are  fovereigns,  or  lords  paramount, 
in  'their  own  territories.  And 'it  requires  confummate  ad- 
^drei^,''as  well  as  a  felicity  of  circumitances,  to  manage  and 
'unite  them  under  one  government,  and  in  one  fcheme  of 
action.  The  demife  of  the  prefent  emprefs  will  probably  be 
followed  by  fome  unforefeen  convulfion;  and  the  extended 
intercourfe  and  policy  pt  other  nations,  operating  on  the  con- 
"tra'rieties  of  cultoms,  language,  and  manners,  that  prevail  in 
,  a  quarter  pf  the  world  vyhich  ftretches  from  the  north  pole 
fo  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic  to  the 
Eafie'rn  Ocean,  may  fplit  it  loon  into  feparate  and  indepen- 
tfenf  governments.  I'he  Swedes  too,  the  allies  of  France, 
'.lie  conffantly  in  wait,  for  an  opportunity  of  recovenng  their 
loft'p  rovinces and  it  is  the  intcreli  ot  France,  and  even  of 
Eiigland,  tp.prevent  thpRuffians  from  commanding  the  trade 
■pf  ,  the' Mediterranean,' and  raifing  an  uncontrolled  naval 
•force,^  which  they  will'Certainly^do  if  they  are  ever  able  to 

■*'***  *  f  1  I  t  /  ,  t  .  :  I  _  J  1  J  (  i 

tiiF.  v/f. I ,  •  ’  , 

•  ’  The  vicinity  of  Turttiey,  and  other  caufes,  perhaps,  unite 
^’tbc  preferit  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Peferlburgh  iniap- 
iparettcifriendfhip.^vThe  Emprefs,  perhaps,  finds  it  neceffary 
«o’tultivatc  peace  and  good  neigh'oourhood  with  the  emperor, 
*ih  ©rcteif  to 'reftrain  and  overawe  any  faftions  and- cabals 
•’Which  might  oth«'R^fe  break  out  among  her  turbulent  and 
•hawghty'h'obles^^cA  more'  tender^’ though  equally  powerful 
Istonjedlured  to  exift  between  the ^eRn  Elizabeth 
>  of 
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of  the  prefent  age  and  an  Imperial  gallapf,  who  poirelles 
all  the  gaiety  and  cpmplailance,  though  he  w'ant!«  the  exte¬ 
rior  accomplifhments  of  an  Essex.  But,  however  ihcle  ex¬ 
alted  perfonages  may  projed't  together  the  fubvcrfion  ol  the 
Turkifli  empire  in  Europe,  the  reafons  we  have  mehtiored 
incline  us  to  believe  that  their  utmoll  elTorts  fur  this  piiipcic 
win  prove  ineffedual. 

PRUSSIA. 

,  The  Pruflian  monarch,  with  an  opcnncfs  and  an  honeitv 
.of  charadler  fitted  to  conciliate  the  confidence  and  good-v.  ill 
of  his  neighbours,  and  with  good-fcnfc  and  firmnels  of  mind 
to  adhere  to  the  maxims,  and  to  purlue  the  plans,  of  his  mod 
illuftrious  predecelTor,  is  a  proper  head  to  the  Gerraanic 
league;  a  confederacy  which  is  ellentially  neceiravy  to 
maintain,  in  the  prcfent  conjunfture,  the  balance  of  power 
■in  Europe,  and  particularly  to  watch  over  the  deftgns  cf 
Auftria  and  Erance  againft  the  independency  and  power  of 
the 

UNITED  PROVINCES, 

whofe  ancient  animofities  among  themlelves  have  been  un¬ 
happily  revived  by  that  aiflatisladfion  and  chagiin  which 
ufually  confequent  in  Hates,  as  well  as  private  families  and 
other  focieties  of  men,  on  misfortune',  of  which  the  lolies 
they  fuftained  in  their  late  war  with  England  are  not  the 
chief. 

The  progrefs  of  the  European  nations,  in  manufa£lures 
and  commerce,  is  a  race  in  which  Holland  and  England  have 
’hitherto  outrun  their  neighbours.  But  this  race  mull  fome 
•time  or  other  come  to  an  end ;  when  it  will  be  the  late  of 
thefe  nations  to  be  overtaken,  like  the  fieeieft  courier,  at  the 
ftarting-poft. 

The  Dutch,  by  indefatigable  induflry,  by  parfimony,  a 
daring  fpirit  of  adventure  in  the  midft  of  ditficulties  and 
dangers,  acquired,  in  the  times  of  fioth  and  inattention,  the 
carrying  trade  of  Europe,  and  poflfeired  befides  no  Imall 
funds  for  commerce  in  their  own  manufadlures.  But  their 
manufadures  have  declined-;  their  wealth  has  of  courle 
pafTed  into  fewer  hands,  .and  cbietly  into  thofe  of  ttie  lubtle 
brokers  of  Amfterdam,  who  .conlpire  with  vcgeciators  or 
Jadors  to  promote  their  mutual  advantage  at  ttie  expence  of 
their  ignorant  and  deluded  conilituents ;  other  nations  alto, 
having  learned  the  advantages  of  cemmefee,  begin  to  carry 
for  themlelves ;  16  that,  in  a  Ihort  time,  there  will  be  no 
preeminence  enjoyed  cither  by  the  Dutch  or  any  other  na- 
<tion,  ibr  each  will  have  its  proportion.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  this  operation  that  is  no.v  finking  Holland,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue 
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tinuc  to  fink  her  Hill  lower ;  becaule,  in  the  country  Itfeif, 
there  is  no  real  foundation  for  tvealth  or  importance.  And 
although  manufadtures  are  not  yet  equally  diftribiited,’  as  it 
i$  moredifiicuit  to  tranfpiant  andelfablilh  thele  in  any  coun¬ 
try  than  the  carrying  trade,  yet  we  fhall  find  that  they  alio 
in  time  will  be  brought  to  a  level,  or  at  lead  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  equality*  than  they  have  'ever  been  found  in  any 
former  period. 

COMMOTIOKS  IN  THE  UNITED  PROVINCES- 

The  commotions  in  the  United  Provinces  vvill  be  ^ter¬ 
minated  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  three  ways  :  firlt,  they  nay 
be  fettled  amicably,  either  with  or  vVithout  the  intervention 
of  foreign  powers ;  iecondly,  they  may  be  fettled  by  a  civil 
war,  in  which  no  foreign  power  fliall  have  any  fhare :  or, 
thirdly,  they  may  be  fettled  by  a  war  in  which  their  neigh¬ 
bours  will  take  a  part. 

That  the  difordered  affairs  of  the  Provinces  will  ever  be 
fettled  without  a  war,'  is  not  to  be  expedled.  Sir  John  Da¬ 
vies,  a  philofbpher,  a  fiatefman,  and  a  fchblar,  in  a  learned 
age,  fays  that  pailionate  and  headlirong  nations  are  not  to 
be  fettled  in  habits  of  peace,  without  the  aid  of  the  fword* 
any  more  than  fruitful  crops  are  to.be  railed  on  rough  and 
unbroken  ground,  without  the  aid  of  the  ploiighlhare  or 
fpade.  The  ground,  fays  he,  is  firft  broken  up  and  moul¬ 
dered,  and  then  the  fe^  is  caft  into  it.  Tn  like  manner, 
the  bad  humours  of  a  nation  are  firft  to  be  conquered  by 
war,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  it  will  fubmit  to  new  and 
peaceable  regulations. 

FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND.  '' 

The  two  leading  nations  in  Europe,  France  and  England, 
being  at  prefent  in  that  ftate  of  languor  which  naturally  fuc- 
ceeds  to  great  exertions,  and  to  a  wafte  of  blood  and  trea- 
fune,  will  not  haftily  efpoufe  either  the  caule  of  the  Stadt- 
holder  or  his  adverlaries. 

.  ‘PRUSSIANS. 

_  V 

^  The  Pruffians  and  the  Imperialifts,  as  being  in  better  fpi- 
rits,  becaufe  they  have  enjoyed’  longer  repofe  from  war, 
will,  in' air  probability,  be  foonef  drawn  into  this  quarrel 
than  the  French  or  the  Englifh.  ‘  The  latter,  however,  muft 
both,  fooner  or  later,  take  an  ailive  part  in  the  conteft,  un- 
kfs  they  can  accommodate  the  matters  in  diipute. 

<1  FRANCE.  . 

» Umpires  among  nations  never  aft  froni  difinterefted  mo- 
^They 'have  views  of  their  own  always  at  the  bottom, 
which  they  wilh  to  promote,  under  the  fpecious  pretext  of 
■  '  *  prefcrving 
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preferving  the  public  tranquillity.  The  French  will  fofler 
the  jealoufy  of  the  great  commercial  houfes  in  Holland 
agaiaft  England.  In,  the  facility  with  which  Erance-  lias 
agreed  to  a  commercial  treaty  with  England,  and  in'r.tbeir 
fortifying  and  pouring  troops  into  Pondicherry,  theylhave 
given  an  earneft  of  that  fpirit  which  is  to  predominate.in  their 
councils  whenever  a  civil  war  fhall  break  .oot  in  Holland. 
The  trade  of  that  country,  unhappily  for  the  Stadthdder, 
for  Great-lkitain,  and  all  free  countries,  has  fallen,  accord¬ 
ing  tx>  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  into  a  few  hands  {  and 
theft  ^lew  hands,  according  to  the  nature  of  wealth,  begin  to 
gtafpat'the  whole  influence,  authority,  and  power  of  .the 
republic.  ‘  On  the  intereft  and  the'  vanity  of  thefe  burgo. 
maflers,  or  Dutch  grandees,  the  policy  of  the  moll^refihed 
and  aftive  government  in  the  world 'operates  with- various 
and  ^3tt  fuccefs.  The  populace,  the,  great' body  of  the 
peopm^io  the  United  Provinces,  hate  their  immediate  fupe- 
riors,  but  adore  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  they  conceive 
to  be  placed  at  an  infinite  diflance  from  them,  as  wcdl  as 
from  thcmfelves..  The  burgomafters.  and  nobility in  the 
chief  provinces  are  a&uated  by  an  animpiity  againft  the  fa- 
anly  of  Orange,  and  are  tuider  the  management  of  France. 

*  «  t 

•  rOLlTICS  As'^A  SYSTtSM  IN  FR'ANCgl  *  ' 

In  France  politics  are  ftudied  as  a|fcicnce,  in  which  every 
man  muft  become  a  proficient  who  expefts  to  fife- iii  the 
flate'.  There  ftatefmen  ferve,  as  it  were,  a  regular 'appten- 
ticelhip ;  for  no  perfon,  however  high  by  birth  or  fiprtune, 
is  appointed  to  any  political  ftation  without  having ‘given 
proofs  of  his  ability  to  fill  it  with  propriety  before  in  fome 
I'ubordinate  fiation.  The  privilege  6f  the  cabinet  of  France 
to  call  to  public  offices  all  the  genius  and’ capacity  of  the 
kingdom,  is  one  advantage  mamfcftlj  aiifing  from  what  is; 
In  moft  other  tefpedls,  a  great  evil,  ah  abfolute  government. 
In  England,  a  country  blelTed  with  a  free  confiitution,  fa¬ 
mily  connexions ;  wealth,  which  creates  dependents ;  or  the 
capricious  voice  of  the  multitude,  pufli  forw'ard  the  vain, 
the  dull,  the  ignorant,  into  the  higheft  offices;  oaVi  In- 


fiances  might  be  produced  of  men  raifed'to  ve^  high  po¬ 
litical  departments  by  no  other  qualities  than  ftrong  lungs, 
ftampirrg  with  their  feet,  'fierce  looks,  and  vociferation,  in 
the  Houle  of  Commons.  The  political  exertions  oY  France 
are  conftant  and  refined,  while  thofe  of  England, ‘though 
frequently  powerful,  are  often  defultory,  and  made,  as  it 
were,  at  mndom.  It  may  be  farther  obftrved  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  that  there  are  more  men  of  genius  and  learning  to  be 
found  among  the  high  ranks  in  France, ‘than  among  men 
of  birth  and  fortune  In  England.  In'  France  ingenious  and 

afpiring 
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afpiring  minds,  precluded  from  political  confcquence,  feck 
for  diftin£tion  in  arms  and  in  arts;  in  England,' the  great  ob- 
ieA  of'  ambition  is  to  acquire  parliamentary  intereft;  which 
is  obtained,  not  by  the  improvement  of  the  mind/' but  the 
acquiiition  of  fortune. 

'  It  is  not  pofiible  to  fix  on  any  era  in  our  hiftory  when 
vemment  was  conlidered  as  a  matter  of  fuch  indif^renoe, 
or  of  mere  form,  as  in  the  prefent  times.  A  profound 
knowledge  of  hiftory,  great 'fagaci^  of  mind  in  thecha* 
raders  and  interefts  of  nations,  is  hot  accounted  neceflary 
to  a  minifter  of  ftate.  The  principal  qualification  required 
is  a  .faculty  of-  fpeaking  and  wrangling  in  the  Houle  of 
Commons.  As  for  minifters  who  polTels  feats  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  even  the  qualifications  of  barrilters  do  not  feem 
to  be  neceflary.  It  may,  indeed,  be  laid,  as  w'as  affirmed 
by  a  famous  Roman  pontiff,  that  there  is  no  room  feu  ge> 
nius  in  government;  and  that  the  world  governs  hfell  ■ 
this  indolent  maxim  .were  juft;  then  it  were  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  the  great  offices  of  the  ftate  were 
filled  by  men  of  enlarged  views,  or  a  number  of  clerks,  or 
even  door-keepers,  who,  from  their  ftations;  learn  the  forms 
of  the  two  houfes  with  great  exa^fnefe.  But  it  is  certain 
that  accidents  have  been  controlled,  and  calamities  pre¬ 
vented,  by  prudence  and  political  forefigbt ;  and  it  is  as 
certain,  that,  by  indolence  and  incapacity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the. violence  of  fa^Hon  on  the  other,  we  have 
f)i£fered  great  national  loflcs.  Have  we  not,  from  want  of 
Wifeiom,  Toft  both  America  and  Ireland  ?  Would  thefe  lofles 
Ijave  happened,  had  we  been  daily  attentive  to  information, 
or  to  thole  general  maxims  ' by  which  fyfieraatic  and  pro- 
fwnd  politicians  regulate  their  conduct  i  Is  there  a  fihgle 
ns^on  m  Europe  that  would  have  loft  America  in  the'  man¬ 
ner  we  havcvdone?  Farllanaentary  talents,  logical  acute- 
.n^,  elegaiit  language,  and  even  indefatigable  induflry,  are 
not  .alone  fufficient  for  conducting  great  anairs  in  pice  and 
critical  fituations.  For  this  purpofe  invention  is  requifite, 
ffiblimity  of  genius,  and  knowledge,  various  and  profound, 
which  difeerns  relations  between  things  apparently  the  moft 
diftant,  and  moves,  and  controls  the  minds  of 'men,  as  the 
mechanical  powers  raife  weights  that  could,  not  be  moved  by 
any  human  force  fingly. 

,  That  there  is  fometbing  in  the  genius  of  our  govern- 
weht  inimical  to  profound  and  lyftematic  policy j  is  to  be 
lamented.  National  prolperity  and  importance  are  more 
the  effiifts  of  art  than  the  productions  of  nature.  Mecha- 
nxcal  improvements  have  hitherto  enabled'us  tounderfeUour 
neighbours  in  the  moft  important  articles  of  manufacture. 

But 
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Bat  here,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  things  muft  come 
at  laft  to  a  level.  The  ntanufadlures  and  commerce  of 
France  will  be  increaf^.  An  attack  will  be  made  on  the 
Britilh  fettlements  in  Afia  by  the  French,  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  Dutch  united.  Our  lupplies  from  India  will,  for  a 
time  at  leaft,  be  Hopped,  and  public  credit  will  be  llrained 
beyond  its  bearings.  England,  from  her  credit,  has  fhone 
for  ibme  time  as  a  fplendid  meteor  among  the  nations. 
Her  courfe  has  been  rapid,  and  her  appearance  bright ;  but 
the  tire  that  illumines  the  mafs  confumes  the  fubftance ; 
and  the  will  meafurc  her  period,  foonef  than  we  are  aware, 
if  the  dangers  that  furround  us  do  riot  awaken  a  fpirit  of 
vigilance  and  forelight  that  has  not,  in  thefe  times,  marked 
the  charafter  of  the  Britilh  government. 

TURKS  AND  RUSSIANS. 

The  approaching  war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Ruffians j 
and  the  avowed  determination  of  the  latter  to  fend  a  fleet  into 
the  Mediterranean,  has  occalioned  a  general  preparation  for 
naval  objervation  at  leaft,  and  perhaps  for  a<fti6n.  The  ba¬ 
lance  of  power,  which  feems  to  vibrate  on  a  pivot,  has  of  late 
token  a  new  and  whimlical  turn.  The  Ruffians,  in  our  Arne-* 
rican  war,  were' indifferent  fpeftators  of  the  event ;  for  it  is 
not  yet  certain,  whether,  in  the  armed  neutrality,  the  vieWs  of 
theEmprefs  were  hoftile  to  England  or  friendly-.  The  Czarina 
demands  aid  and  co-operation  from  the  Englilh  fleet,  which 
is  reful'ed.  She  bellows,  in  revenge,  or  as  a  political  experi¬ 
ment,  the  fame  commercial  advantages  on  France  that  had 
been  before  enjoyed  exclulively  by  the  Engjilh.  Yet  f'rance 
is  not  foftened  by  thefc  favours  into  a  toleration  of  a  Riiffian 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  houfe'of  Bourbon,  whocon- 
fiders  the  Mediterranean  Sea  as  a  landlord  does  a  lake  upon 
his  eftate,  prepares  to  refill  the  Ruffians,  and  to  fupport  the 
Turks.  England  too  equips  a  fmall  fleet  for  the  proteflionof 
trade,  but  is  determined  to  preferve  peace  like  good  neigh¬ 
bours  to  the  French  arid  all  other  nations.  There  is  fome- 
thing  ftrange  in  this  afpedl  of  affairs  ;  Ibmething  unnatural, 
forced,  and  violent.  Our  voice,  indeed,  ought  not  to  be  for 
war. ;  but,  threatened  as  we  are  by  the  power  and  the  arts  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  con- 
jundure  has  arifen  in  which  we  condefeend  to  be  her  friend 
and  ally,  and  become  indifferent  fpedlators  to  the  fortune  of 
the  Ruffians,  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

.  *0*  Commmieationj  for  The  English  Review  art  rtqutfed  to 
it  Jtnt  to  Mr.  Muexay,  No.  32,  Fleet-ilreet,  London;  wert  Sui- 
Jtribert  ftr  tbit  Mentblj  Performauct  art  rtJftQfuUj  Jtjirtd  it  givt 
4btir  liamu% 


